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Doesn't  Like  Mrs.  Reed's  Article 

I  have  read  "From  Boot  Camp  to  Vietnam"  in  the  October, 
1967,  LINK.  It  leaves  me  with  nothing  but  disgust. 

After  having  spent  a  year  as  an  infantryman  and  paratrooper 
in  the  First  Cavalry  Division  and  having  endured  the  worst  of 
Vietnam,  I  only  wish  that  I  and  my  fellow  infantrymen  had  it  as 
bad  as  Airman  Curt  Reed.  During  my  year  in  the  boondocks  and 
having  seen  more  rats  and  snakes  than  Airman  Reed  could  ever 
dream  of  and  having  one  poncho  to  sleep  on  and  keep  the  monsoon 
off,  slept  several  nights  in  a  rice  paddy,  being  exhausted  to  the 
point  I  didn't  care  if  I  lived  or  not,  seeing  people  an  arm's  reach 
away  get  shot  up,  blown  apart,  mangled  and  maimed,  having 
watched  a  man  with  his  face  blown  off  take  four  horrible  scream- 
ing hours  to  die,  having  wrapped  an  arm  and  a  head,  which  were 
all  that  remained  of  a  booby-trap  victim  and  knowing  that  is  what 
his  parents  would  have  to  show  for  a  son.  My  heart  is  really  out 
for  Mrs.  Reed  and  her  darling  son. 

(Continued  on  page  65) 
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Whatever  the  class,  Tom  Dooley 
loved  people.  To  him  the  poor  and 
illiterate  were  equal  to  the  rich  and 
cultured,  as  he  thought  God  intended. 


'Tttone 

a 
*Doctwi 

By  Aubrey  B.  Haines 


FROM  inside  a  Christian  church 
in  Vientiane,  Laos,  a  side  door 
revealed  a  charred  area  beyond.  A 
few  weeks  earlier  war  had  come 
along,  and  more  than  a  dozen  bam- 
boo houses  on  stilts  were  burned 
to  the  ground.  Many  natives  stood 
outside  the  church,  peering  over 
the  heads  of  the  congregation, 
where  memorial  services  were  being 
held  for  the  late  Dr.  Tom  Dooley. 
The  pastor  spoke  of  the  doctor's 
accomplishments,  his  astounding 
faith,  and  of  what  he  had  left  be- 
hind. He  related  Tom's  last  visit 
to  the  church  at  five  o'clock  one 
morning  just  before  he  left  Vientiane 


for  the  last  time.  He  told  of  the 
doctor's  boyish  pride  in  what  he 
was  doing.  The  minister  concluded 
by  praising  the  work  of  Medical 
International  Co-operation,  whose 
name  cannot  be  separated  from  that 
of  Dr.  Dooley.  He  prayed  that 
MEDICO's  work  would  proceed 
and  become  augmented  in  line  with 
Dr.    Dooley's     original     aims. 

Since  he  began  his  spectacular 
work  among  the  refugees  who  were 
fleeing  from  communist-held  North 
Vietnam  in  1954,  Dr.  Thomas 
Dooley  rocketed  to  fame  as  a  kind 
of  second  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer. 
In  a   Gallup    poll   taken   early   in 


1960,  Tom  ranked  seventh  on  the 
list  of  the  ten  most-admired  Ameri- 
cans. 

Born  in  St.  Louis  on  January  17, 
1927,  Tom  Dooley  played  the  piano 
in  a  local  night-club  jazz  band  to 
help  pay  his  tuition  through  medical 
college.  His  mother  was  widowed 
twice.  To  add  to  these  sorrows, 
Tom's  brother  Earle  was  killed  in 
combat  in  Germany  in  1944.  A 
letter  he  left  behind  contained  a 
philosophy  that  guided  Tom's 
future.  "Never  again,"  it  said, 
"must  you  allow  human  stupidity 
to  look  idly  aside  while  this  scourge 
is  permitted  to  fester." 

To  select  a  career  that  would 
benefit  mankind,  Tom  chose  medi- 
cine. Although  he  was  tall  and 
husky,  he  spoke  with  a  gentle 
voice  that  seldom  rose  in  anger. 
His  fellow  students  believed  that 
he  possessed  the  most  marvelous 
"bedside  manner"  in  the  entire 
medical  college.  His  professors 
wrongly  believed  that  he  would 
become  a  society  physician.  Nobody 
foresaw  the  determination  under 
Tom's  quiet  manner. 

Shortly  after  graduation  Dooley 
enlisted  in  the  Navy  and  was  as- 
signed to  routine  duties  at  naval 
bases.  One  day,  given  temporary 
sea  orders,  he  expected  to  be  gone 
only  a  few  weeks.  However,  at  his 
destination  Dooley  found  a  situa- 
tion that  was  to  become  his  lifetime 
project.  Here  he  found  children  with 
chopsticks  driven  through  their 
ears  and  old  women  with  collar- 
bones broken  by  rifle  butts.  All 
were  the  victims  of  militant  com- 
munism. 


FOR  the  next  nine  months  Tom 
treated  an  average  of  400  pa- 
tients daily.  His  only  assistants 
were  three  enlisted  men.  In  1956  — 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Royal  King- 
dom of  Laos— they  went  to  the 
northernmost  tip  of  that  country, 
an  area  where  white  men  had  rarely 
been  seen.  There  they  built  a  hos- 
pital with  no  electricity,  no  running 
water,  and  no  electronic  physio- 
therapy equipment.  However,  they 
had  the  most  important  qualifica- 
tion for  a  hospital:   compassion. 

Tom  insisted  that  even  the  poor- 
est patients  pay  some  fee.  "Charity 
undermines  self-respect,"  he  said. 
He  usually  collected  a  pig  as  pay- 
ment for  an  operation  and  a  chicken 
for  the  delivery  of  a  baby. 

One  day  the  radio  blared  from 
Peking,  "Kill  this  American  spy!" 
In  the  dense  jungle  regions  of  Red- 
threatened  Northern  Laos  the  staff 


Tom  Dooley  was  interested  in  helping 
people,  no  matter  their  need.  He 
cured  the  sick  and  fed  the  hungry. 


Tom  Dooley's  vocation  was  helping  sick  people.  Here  he  explains  to  some  of  his 
young  patients  how  to  use  the  medicines  he  has  given. 


of  the  makeshift  hospital  turned 
towards  the  wavy-haired  doctor  in 
their  midst. 

"Never  mind  the  radio,"  Dooley 
said  quietly.  "We  have  too  much 
work  to  do  here."  Then  he  returned 
to  his  patients.  Later  the  American 
Ambassador  to  Laos  sent  a  message: 
"I  urge  you  to  evacuate  your  hos- 
pital at  once.  You  are  in  great 
danger." 

"I  will  not  abandon  my  people," 
Dooley  said,  "nor  will  I  give  the 
communists  the  satisfaction  of  be- 
lieving they  drove  me  out." 

For  many  days  the  doctor  con- 
tinued to  work.  Often  the  crackle 
of  guerrilla  warfare  sounded  in  the 
distance.  More  often  long  lines  of 


desperate  refugees  from  communist 
North  Vietnam— just  five  miles 
away  — trudged  by  the  hospital, 
seeking  aid.  Dr.  Dooley  demon- 
strated a  rare  thing:  the  total  sur- 
render of  his  life  to  service. 

"We  built,  stocked,  supplied,  and 
operated  our  hospital,"  Tom  said, 
"building  nothing  beyond  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  villagers  to  maintain. 
After  sixteen  months  we  felt  that 
the  local  people  could  maintain  our 
hospital.  The  Government  of  Laos 
gave  it  a  charter  and  placed  all 
of  the  men  and  women  on  the  Gov- 
ernment payroll.  Now  the  hospital 
is  financed  and  administered, 
staffed,  and  supplied  by  the  Lao- 
tian Government." 


These  are  Laotian  women  which  have  been  trained  as  nurses  and  midwives  to 
assist  in  caring  for  their  sick  people.  The  Laotians  are  alert  and  very  quick  to 
learn  and  competently  follow  instructions. 


IN  THE  FALL  of  1957  Dooley 
returned  to  the  United  States 
and  went  to  the  International 
Rescue  Committee,  where  they 
mapped  out  a  program  that  was 
born  the  next  January,  calling  it 
MEDICO.  The  organization  takes 
care  of  sick  persons  in  areas  of 
the  world  where  the  need  is  greatest 
and  the  communist  threat  the  most 
ominous.  "From  five  pharmaceuti- 
cal houses  alone  we  were  given 
enough  basic  pharmaceuticals  to 
operate  six  small  hospitals  in  the 
field  for  two  years,"  Dooley  said. 
"From  one  surgical  supply  house 
we  were  given  the  basic  instruments 


for  six  operating  rooms.  We  also 
had  six  medical  libraries  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of 
other  medicines  and  instruments 
from  individual  donors."  Working 
with  primitive  natives  was  the  kind 
of  service  that  suited  Tom  Dooley 
best. 

In  the  spring  of  1959  the  doctor 
trudged  along  a  rough  trail  from 
his  hospital  Muong  Sing  to  make 
a  house  call,  when  he  fell  and 
bumped  his  right  chest.  It  felt 
like  nothing  worse  than  a  bruise. 
Later,  when  Tom  felt  pain  and  a 
growing  lump  in  his  chest,  he  ne- 
glected it.   A  roving  surgeon  flew 
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in  at  Tom's  request.  The  next 
August  Dooley  was  back  in  America 
on  the  strength  of  the  laboratory 
report.  It  was  sarcoma,  a  fast- 
spreading  cancer  which  frequently 
proves  fatal. 

The  next  November  in  Omaha 
Tom  received  Mutual  of  Omaha's 
$10,000  Criss  Award  for  his  devo- 
tion to  the  disease-ridden  people 
of  Laos  and  Vietnam.  He  promptly 
announced  that  the  money  would 
be  used  to  establish  a  new  hospital 
in  Kenya  in  the  heart  of  Africa's 
Mau  Mau  country.  On  his  visit  to 
America  Tom  flew  around  the  na- 
tion. In  forty-one  days  he  made 
forty-nine  lectures  in  thirty-seven 
cities,  collecting  more  money  to 
care  for  his  beloved  people. 

"Is  all  this  travel  too  much  for 
you?"  he  was  asked. 

Tom  laughed.  "It's  better  than 
sitting  around,  worrying  about 
cancer,"  he  replied. 

Dooley  liked  to  refer  to  Laos  as 
his  home.  "I  want  to  get  home 
Christmas,"  he  said  after  he  had 
been  operated  on  for  cancer  of  the 
lung  in  New  York  in  the  fall  of  1959. 
Again  in  November,  1960— when  he 
collapsed  in  Hong  Kong  and  had 
to  be  hospitalized  — he  insisted  on 
returning  to  Laos  to  be  with  his 
staff  at  Christmas.  He  lied  his  way 
out  of  the  Hong  Kong  Hospital, 
even  though  parts  of  his  vertebrae 
had  been  eaten  away  by  cancer. 
He  got  as  far  as  Bangkok  the  week 
before  Christmas  and  arranged  for 
an  airplane  to  fly  him  to  his  hos- 
pital station  at  Ban  Houei  Sai.  He 


almost  made  it,  but  the  poison  was 
now  fast  consuming  his  strength. 
For  almost  five  days  at  Bangkok  he 
could  eat  nothing  except  take  a 
few  sips  of  tomato  juice.  Neverthe- 
less, he  insisted  that  he  was  able 
to  fly  to  Ban  Houei  Sai. 

The  day  before  Christmas  Dooley 
announced  that  he  was  ready  to  go. 
He  was  carried  out  to  the  airfield, 
but  he  passed  out  before  he  could 
be  gotten  into  the  small  airplane. 
Soon  he  was  taken  back  to  Bang- 
kok. Most  of  his  wish  was  fulfilled, 
however.  The  doctors  on  his  staff 
flew  down  to  Bangkok  and  spent 
Christmas  Day  with  him.  This  had 
a  tonic  effect  on  him.  He  said  that 
he  was  going  home  for  mechanical 
repairs.  The  next  day  he  was 
bundled  into  a  Pan  American  jet 
airplane,  in  which  a  comfortable 
bed  had  been  made  out  of  two  seats. 

The  news  of  his  death  in  New 
York  reached  Laos  only  a  few  hours 
after  it  occurred.  Tom  had  lived 
just  one  day  after  his  thirty-fourth 
birthday.  Wars  do  not  stop  because 
one  man  dies.  Today  Tom  Dooley's 
work  is  being  sustained  and  en- 
larged. Many  young  persons  are 
inspired  to  work  with  the  Thomas 
A.  Dooley  Foundation  of  San  Fran- 
cisco through  the  Dooley  Youth 
League. 

Dr.  Tom  Dooley  believed  that 
the  success  of  an  educator  is  to  be 
measured  by  his  ability  to  teach 
others  how  to  pass  their  knowledge 
along.  He  was  more  than  a  doctor; 
he  was  one  of  the  most  useful  teach- 
ers of  our  time.  ■  ■ 


TAXI  DRIVER:  One  who  drives  away  customers. — Jack  Herbert. 


The  Battle  Within 


By  Frederick  W.  Brink 


GENERALIZATIONS  are  al- 
ways dangerous,  but  if  there 
is  one  general  statement  that  can 
be  made  about  life  today  it  is  that 
life  is  full  of  choices.  Even  the 
man  in  uniform,  whose  life  is  so 
regimented  that  he  does  not  even 
have  to  decide  when  to  get  up  in 
the  morning  or  when  to  eat,  finds 
every  day  filled  with  them.  He  has 
physical  choices  to  make:  where 
to  go,  what  to  do;  identity  choices: 
what  do  I  want,  with  whom  do  I 
associate;  occupational  choices:  do 
I  remain  in  uniform  or  not.  Most 
of  all  he  has  ethical  choices  to  make: 
between  the  good  and  the  bad,  the 
poorer  and  the  best,  the  right  and 
the  wrong,  the  unselfish  and  the 
selfish,  the  constructive,  and  the 
destructive. 

Must  Make  Your  Own  Choices 

The  mature  individual  cannot 
depend  on  someone  else  to  make 
his  choices  for  him.  A  child  depends 


on  parent  or  teacher.  But  the  ma- 
ture man  (or  the  man  seeking  ma- 
turity) must  make  his  own  choices 
in  life.  And  he  must  have  some 
kind  of  standard  against  which  to 
measure  his  alternatives.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  standards  are  too 
often  superficial:  does  it  pay  off? 
is  it  safe?  will  it  make  me  popular? 
will  it  make  me  work?  Or  the 
standard  may  be  a  far  deeper  one: 
is  it  constructive?  is  it  moral?  is 
it  honest  and  true?  is  it  considerate? 
Or  the  standard  may  be  the  deepest 
of  all:  is  it  in  accord  with  what 
God  would  have  me  do? 

The  man  in  uniform  is  uniquely 
in  the  situation  where  he  must 
make  his  decisions  and  choices 
largely  alone.  Removed  from  family 
environment  and  influence,  often 
serving  in  a  location  where  social 
custom  and  conditions  are  very 
alien  to  his  upbringing,  frequently 
surrounded  by  pressures  that  are 
designed    to    manipulate    him    for 
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profit,  he  must  think  and  act  on 
his  own  judgment.  The  temptation 
of  course  will  be  to  choose  the  easy 
decision,  the  one  that  will  not  make 
him  stand  out  from  the  crowd,  the 
one  that  he  sees  others  making. 

But  primary  for  every  man  is  the 
requirement  to  stand  on  his  own 
two  feet:  to  be  a  nonconformist 
against  those  who  make  self-satis- 
faction, pleasure,  and  the  lack  of 
responsibility  their  gods.  No  man 
has  need  to  be  pressured  by  the 
crowd.  T.  S.  Eliot  has  the  phrase 
that  "in  a  world  of  fugitives  the 
man  who  goes  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion will  appear  to  be  running 
away."  But  as  the  old  proverb  so 
aptly  expresses  it:  "Any  dead  fish 
can  float  downstream  but  it  takes 
a  live  one  to  swim  up." 

Positive  Attitudes  Needed 

No  person  can  prescribe  the 
answers  for  another.  Someone  else's 
rules  have  a  way  of  breaking  down 
under  stress.  A  choice  to  be  mean- 
ingful and  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand stress  must  be  based  on  per- 
sonal conviction  of  the  highest 
degree.  A  body  of  negative  com- 
mands cannot  produce  constructive 
decisions.  Positive  assertions  and 
attitudes  are  needed.  This  is  the 
spirit  of  Christ  who  was  more  con- 
cerned with  how  a  man  believed 
and  thought  within  himself  than 
with  whether  he  kept  a  command- 
ment. Christ's  pattern  was  one  of 
positive  assertions  more  than  rules. 
His  was  an  attitude  that  asked 
what  could  be  brought  to  life  rather 
han  what  life  forbade. 

Some    persons,    especially    some 


of  today's  young  adults,  think  of 
traditional  moral  standards  as  ob- 
stacles to  the  fulfillment  of  their 
destiny  — as  warning  where  there  is 
no  need  to  be  warned.  Hence  the 
"drop  out"  from  the  rules  of 
society  and  the  "turn  on"  of  the 
search  for  freedom  which  sometimes 
becomes  a  claim  for  license.  Hence 
also,  the  fact  that  religiously  many 
young  adults  turn  away  from  talk 
of  "God"  but  are  willing  to  seriously 
discuss  "Jesus,"  for  the  one  appears 
to  imply  laws  and  the  other  atti- 
tudes. 

Something  must  be  remembered, 
however.  It  is  not  enough  to  reject. 
It  is  necessary  to  adopt.  Freedom 
from  command  is  not  license.  Free- 
dom carries  responsibilities:  to  self 
and  to  others,  the  responsibility  to 
make  the  most  of  oneself  by  se- 
lecting only  the  best,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility not  to  encourage  anoth- 
er's injury  by  your  own  wrong 
choice. 

The  difficulty  lies  within  a  per- 
son, for  it  is  within  himself  that  a 
man  learns  to  overcome  self  and 
selfishness  and  accept  instead  the 
reality  of  growth.  Physically  a  man 
grows  whether  he  wants  to  or  not. 
Emotionally  a  man  develops  wheth- 
er he  deliberately  tries  to  or  not. 
But  morally  and  ethically  he  grows 
or  shrinks  according  to  his  own 
choice. 

There  are  forces  that  can  be 
brought  to  bear  on  his  choices 
which  will  help  him  grow  rather 
than  shrink.  The  teachings  of  re- 
ligion as  to  what  makes  for  man- 
hood, the  encouragement  of  com- 
panions who  are  themselves  willing 
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to  stand  for  what  they  believe  to 
be  the  best  rather  than  the  easiest, 
the  internal  fellowship  with  God  in 
Christ  that  makes  Christ  a  guest 
within  the  man:  these  are  more  than 
words.  These  are  realities. 

When  You  Fail 

But  what  if  he  makes  a  mistake? 
What  if  his  choices  prove  not  to 
be  the  best?  What  if  he  fails  in  an 
honest  effort  to  follow  the  highest 
choices?  Here  is  where  Christian 
forgiveness  enters  the  picture.  God 
does  not  say  that  a  man  will  never 
make  a  mistake.  But  God  does  say 
that  he  will  wield  an  eraser  and 
remove,  not  the  consequences,  but 
the  guilt  and  the  propensity  to 
wrong  and  will  give  the  man  the 
opportunity  to  try  again  with  re- 
newed strength  provided  by  God 
himself.  Forgiveness  is  not  a  cancel- 
lation of  the  past.  Something  that 
is  done,  and  its  consequences,  can- 
not be  erased.  But  forgiveness  in- 
cludes a  learning  from  the  past  and 
a  releasing  of  a  new  force,  a  new 


objective,  that  will  prevent  the 
same  mistake  from  being  made 
twice. 

The  choices  a  man  must  make 
are  the  inner  battles  he  must  fight. 
Sometimes  they  are  called  his  temp- 
tations: flesh  or  spirit,  honesty, 
sobriety  or  drinking,  sexual  mor- 
ality or  immorality,  trustworthiness 
or  unreliability.  Life  is  full  of 
choices.  The  mature  man  will  choose 
the  best,  regardless  of  what  it  de- 
mands of  him.  The  moral  weakling 
or  coward  will  choose  the  path  of 
least  resistance,  regardless  of  what 
it  does  to  him.  The  mature  man 
will  draw  his  strength  and  wisdom 
from  the  proven  truths  and  patterns 
of  Christianity,  even  if  by  so  doing 
he  has  to  stand  alone.  The  moral 
weakling  or  coward  will  deny  or 
ignore  those  truths,  lest  they  make 
him  stand  alone.  The  mature  man 
will  let  every  failure  bring  him  new 
strength  and  a  challenge  to  new 
endeavor.  The  moral  weakling  or 
coward  will  let  the  failures  make 
him  weaker.  ■  ■ 


"Thank  you,  Lord,  for  the  food  we  are  about  to  receive,  except  for  the  spinach 
and  the  parsnips." 
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in  tlie  (jUi&ta/ty 


I  AM  aboard  the  USS  General  John  Pope  on  my  way  to  Vietnam. 
We  have  2,500   Marines  aboard  of  which  I'm  one;   and    800 
Army  personnel. 

Today,  this  afternoon  was  good.  We  have  the  bad  side,  too, 
for  the  men  are  getting  seasick,  which  is  natural. 

December  1,  1965,  I  asked  Jesus  Christ  to  come  into  my 
life  as  my  Lord  and  Savior.  This  letter  probably  won't  be  mailed 
until  I'm  in  Vietnam. 

On  July  7  when  we  boarded  the  ship,  I  sought  to  speak  to 
the  chaplain.  I  found  him  in  his  quarters.  He's  the  only  chaplain 
and  a  man  of  God  he  is— Chaplain,  LT,  Jack  Emerson  Dowers. 
With  all  his  other  responsibilities  we  have  devotions  seven  days 
a  week.  The  chaplain  is  planning  to  show  twelve  Moody  Bible 
Scientific  films  on  the  Christian  faith. 

I'm  the  chaplain's  assistant  and  we  also  have  two  army 
enlisted  personnel  working  with  us.  The  chaplain  has  the  ship 
paper  really  moving  out.  Of  course,  as  always,  there  are  men  who 
are  lazy  and  don't  want  to  work. 

I'm  living  in  victory  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  cleaving  to 
him,  trusting  him,  relying  on  him  constantly.  I  am  now  reading 
the  July,  1967,  issue  of  THE  LINK  and  enjoying  it.  I  have 
really  enjoyed  this  magazine. 

I  thank  God  for  coming  alive  in  my  heart.  Read  Colossians 
3:16-17;  John  7:37-39;  Ephesians  3:16-17. 

Knowing  Christ  in  a  personal  way  is  to  know  about  life, 
real  joy,  and  happiness.  Apart  from  Jesus  Christ  we  don't  even 
know  ourselves,  we  don't  know  the  truth,  we  don't  know  what 
life  is  about,  or  where  we  are  heading.  (Read  Psalm  84:11;  John  10:10; 
and  John  14:6.)  I  find  faith  and  victory  in  Christ.  It  is  the  personal 
relationship  which  counts.  You  may  know  a  man,  or  know  about 
him,  but  if  you  have  no  personal  relationship  the  acquaintance  is 
of  little  value. 

— Harry  G.  Higgins 
(F,  C.  C.  Danang  Bakery,  Danang,  Vietnam.) 
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Ok  r?&  'KKeet 


By  Francelia  Goddard 


Jumping  to  conclusions  often  assures  it's  the  wrong  one 


THE  young  Reverend  Gerald 
Montgomery  stood,  frowning, 
in  the  vestibule  of  his  first  church. 
His  first  morning  service  was  over. 
The  handshaking  was  over.  Even 
the  ladies  who  took  care  of  the 
communion  silver  and  linens  had 
gone.  Probably  the  sexton  is  im- 
patient for  me  to  leave,  too,  so 
he  can  lock  up  and  go  home  to 
dinner,    Gerald   thought. 

But  I  can't  leave  yet.  I've  got 
to  get  a  grip  on  myself.  So  many 
of  these  people  look  at  me  as 
though  they  think  I'm  too  young 
and  inexperienced.  Or,  am  I  just 
upset  because  of  that  strange 
young  chap? 

Rubbing  one  cheek  nervously, 
Gerald  walked  slowly  back  into  the 
sanctuary. 
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He  found  stooped  little  Mr. 
Dalton  checking  the  pews  for  for- 
gotten articles.  "Not  much  pickings 
today,  sir.  One  lady's  handkerchief, 
old  Mrs.  Newman's  Bible  — she 
leaves  it  about  every  Sunday  —  and 
one  lady's  handbag.  Women  seem 
to  have  worse  forgetteries  than  men, 
don't  they?"  he  chuckled,  opening 
the  dainty  blue  bag  to  search  for 
clues  as  to  its  owner. 

Gerald  gasped.  He  breathed  again 
the  same  lilac  perfume  that  had 
drawn  his  attention  an  hour  before. 
It  was  the  fragrance  that  he  as- 
sociated with  his  mother  and  the 
Sunday  mornings  of  his  childhood. 

"Any  identification?"  he  asked. 

The  older  man's  stiff  fingers 
fumbled  with  a  calling  card  and 
held  it  up.  Together  they  read  in 


print,  "Mrs.  Robert  Emery."  Un- 
derneath was  pencilled,  "419V2  West 
Stanford  Drive." 

"What  part  of  town  is  that?" 
Gerald  inquired. 

Mr.  Dalton  chuckled  again.  "It's 
less  than  two  blocks  from  the  Wil- 
sons' where  you're  invited  to  dinner. 
Want  to  take  time  to  deliver  it  on 
your  way?" 

"Of  course,"  Gerald  answered 
quickly.  His  face  tensed.  "Mr. 
Dalton,  I  wonder  if  this  bag  doesn't 
belong  to  the  girl  who  was  with  our 
unusual  communicant  this  morn- 
ing? Didn't  they  go  back  and  sit 
down  here?  I'm  anxious  to  find  that 


man.  He  seemed  to  need  help." 

"Strange  thing,"  the  sexton  re- 
plied thoughtfully.  "I'll  be  seventy- 
four  next  January,  and  I've  never 
before  seen  anyone  stand  in  this 
church  to  take  communion.  I  guess 
they  do  in  some  churches.  But  you'd 
think  a  man  would  do  like  others 
in  a  church  service  instead  of  mak- 
ing a  spectacle  of  himself!" 

Gerald  clamped  his  lips  grimly. 
I  consider  it  blasphemous,  he  told 
himself  silently. 

He  took  the  bag  from  Mr.  Dal- 
ton's  gnarled  old  hand  and  hurried 
off  to  his  office.  In  a  couple  of 
minutes  he  had  changed  from  his 
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surplice  to  his  suit  coat,  grabbed 
up  his  hat  and  rushed  out  to  his  car. 
Hey,  take  it  easy,  he  advised  him- 
self, as  he  jammed  his  foot  down  on 
the  starter.  They  may  not  be  home. 
They  may  even  be  on  their  way 
back  here  to  look  for  it.  He  refused 
to  admit  that  this  bag  might  belong 
to  any  other  woman  or  that  any 
number  of  women  might  use  the 
same  fragrance. 

DRIVING  along,  he  relived  the 
strange  experience  of  the  past 
hour.  He  was  at  the  altar  looking 
down  at  his  congregation.  He  hoped 
they  could  not  see  the  trembling 
of  his  knees  and  hands.  Of  course 
once  he  came  to  know  them  it  would 
be  easier. 

So  far  he  recognized  less  than  a 
dozen.  There  sat  the  Wilsons,  pleas- 
ant and  middle-aged;  they  were 
expecting  him  for  dinner.  There 
was  that  obstreperous  boy  from  the 
Junior  Department.  Quiet  enough 
now.  Probably  the  stern  man  beside 
him  was  his  dad.  And  over  by  the 
side  pillar,  wasn't  that  Tim  Worth, 
whose  wife  played  the  organ? 

That's  a  good-looking  young 
couple  in  the  center  by  the  aisle, 
he  conceded  to  himself  as  he  noticed 
a  blond  girl  in  a  little  blue  hat  and 
a  handsome  dark  chap  next  to  her. 

Gerald  prayed  silently  for  poise 
as  he  picked  up  the  silver  plate, 
piled  high  with  small  thin  wafers. 
His  hands  still  trembled  slightly, 
but  his  voice  steadied  as  he  recited 
the  beautiful  and  familiar  words  of 
the  communion  service.  Row  by 
row,  the  communicants  came  up 
to  the  rail,  knelt  to  be  served,  and 


then  threaded  their  way  back   to 
their  pews. 

The  girl  in  the  blue  hat  knelt 
directly  before  him,  her  left  hand 
with  its  narrow  wedding  ring  rest- 
ing quietly  on  the  rail.  A  spiritual 
quality  in  her  face  reminded  Gerald 
suddenly  of  his  mother.  For  a  vivid 
second  he  was  a  little  boy  again, 
sitting  in  the  church  of  his  child 
hood,  comfortably  aware  of  his 
mother's  nearness  and  of  the  special 
fragrance  that  she  wore  on  Sundays 
His  nostrils  twitched.  He  coul 
smell  that  same  lilac  here  now.  The 
thought  of  his  mother's  constant 
devotion  to  Christian  service  steadied 
Gerald's  hands  and  knees. 

And  then,  above  the  sound  of  his 
resonant  voice,  he  became  aware  of 
a  touch  of  drama,  an  irregularity 
in  what  should  be  a  solemn  con- 
formity to  ritual.  He  saw  the 
young  woman  turn  and  look  up  at 
the  tall  broad-shouldered  chap  who 
remained  standing  behind  her,  one 
hand  gripping  her  shoulder. 

Gerald  bristled.  If  this  young 
man  did  not  wish  to  kneel  before 
God's  altar,  why  had  he  not  re- 
mained in  his  seat?  Such  behavior 
was  an  insult  to  Christ's  church 
and  to  his  loyal  followers. 

Automatically  Gerald  began  his 
round  with  the  consecrated  bread. 
As  he  reached  the  young  woman,  he 
did  not  permit  himself  to  glance 
at  the  rude  fellow  standing  behind 
her.  He  was  startled  when  she 
quietly  took  two  pieces  of  the  blessed 
bread  and  handed  one  to  the  man. 
Gerald  wanted  to  shout,  "No!  You 
can't  just  hand  out  religion  to  him. 
He  must  earn  his  own  way  into  the 
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kingdom  of  heaven!"  But  he  quietly 
went  on  to  the  next  communicant 
and  the  next,  repeating  the  ritual- 
istic words.  From  the  slight  rustling 
of  the  congregation  he  realized  that 
they,  too,  were  observing  this  drama 
with  astonishment. 

As  he  served  the  sacrificial  wine, 

Gerald    tried    to    blank    out    any 

hostile  expression  on  his  face.    In 

J  suspense,  he  offered  the  cup  to  the 

J  girl.  Then,  slowly,  reluctantly,   at 

!  a  gentle  pull   from   her   hand,    he 

strained  his   arm   upward    toward 

the  young  man,  who  sipped  the  wine 

briefly. 


When  this  group  left  the  altar 
rail,  Gerald  noticed  that  the  girl  and 
her  husband  both  walked  with  a 
slow  dignity,  and  did  not  return  to 
their  former  pew  but  sat  down  in 
the  far  rear  corner.  He  was  surprised 
to  see  that  the  man  bowed  his  head 
and  covered  his  face  with  one  hand 
as  though  praying,  but  when  Gerald 
arrived  in  the  vestibule  after  the 
benediction,  they  were  gone. 

GERALD  slammed  on  his  brake. 
This  was  the  four  hundred 
block  on  Stanford,  and  419V2  proved 
to  be  a  small  bungalow  behind  an 
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imposing  front  residence.  He  walked 
around  and  rang  the  bell.  The  door 
opened  and  there  stood  the  girl  of 
the  spiritual  face  and  the  nostalgic 
fragrance.  Without  the  blue  hat 
now,  her  blonde  hair  shone  the  same 
honey-color  as  his  mother's.  Her 
face  lighted  up  and  she  reached  out 
a  warm  hand  to  shake  his. 

"Reverend  Montgomery!  Did  you 
bring  my  bag?" 

"Then  you  did  know  where  you 
left  it?"  he  asked,  as  he  pulled  it 
out  of  his  pocket  and  handed  it  to 
her. 

"But  of  course!  I  left  it  on 
purpose.  It  was  the  only  way  I  could 
think  of  to  get  someone  from  the 
church  to  call  on  us.  Bob  insisted 
on  our  leaving  before  the  service 
was  quite  over  so  we  wouldn't  have 
to  talk  to  anyone." 

"But  why?"  puzzled  Gerald.  He 
stood  with  one  foot  on  the  door- 
step, rubbing  one  cheek  as  he  stared 
at  her. 

"Because  he's  so  very  sensitive." 

"Sensitive,  Mrs.  Emery?  About 
what?" 

"Why,  about  his  legs." 

"His  legs?" 

"Yes.  Didn't  you  guess?  He's  a 
veteran  and  both  his  legs  are  arti- 
ficial from  the  knees  down." 

"Oh,  so  that's  it,"  Gerald  said 
softly.  Suddenly  all  the  resentment 
left  him.  He  was  glad  Bob  wasn't 
here  to  see  the  pity  that  he  felt  must 
show  in  his  eyes. 

He  felt  ashamed,  and  wondered 
how  he,  a  minister,  appeared  now 
in  the  eyes  of  his  God.  Judge  not 
by  appearances,  he  reminded  him- 
self humbly,    but   judge   righteous 


judgment.  God  forgive  me,  he 
prayed. 

"Won't  you  come  in?"  she  asked. 

Aloud  he  said,  "Sorry,  I  must 
run  along.  I  have  a  dinner  date. 
But  I'll  be  back,  and  young  people 
from  the  church  will  call  on  you 
and  try  to  make  Bob  feel  at  home." 

Striding  back  to  his  car,  Gerald 
squared  his  shoulders.  I'm  getting 
my  first  new  church  members,  he 
exulted.  And  I'll  remember  them 
the  rest  of  my  life,  whenever  things 
are  different  than  they  appear  to 
be.  Now  I  know  that  Bob  Emery 
lives  on  his  knees.  9.  ■ 


"So  I  made  a  $9,000  error.  I  said  I  was 
sorry!" 


When  you  hear  some  of  the  records 
acclaimed  as  "the  top  hits  of  the  season," 
you  shudder  to  think  of  what  the  bottom 
ones  sound  like. — A.  Herbert. 
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By  Carl  K.  Towley 


A  chaplain  imagines,  "If  I  don't  return . . ."  and  speaks 
from  his  heart  the  things  we  always  mean,  but  seldom  say 


Dear  Kids: 

When  you  read  this  you  six  and  your  mother  will  have 
already  received  the  official  telegram:  "The  Secretary  of  the 
Army  deeply  regrets. ..."  I  gave  this  letter  to  our  S-l  shortly 
after  arriving  in  the  combat  zone.  He  has  also  promised  to  write 
you  the  details.  The  time,  the  place,  even  the  manner  has  caused 
me  little  anxiety.  My  concern  has  been  that  we— you  and  I—  don't 
really  know  each  other  as  individuals.  Sure,  I  know  the  way  you 
look,  the  sound  of  your  voices,  the  colors  you  like  and  the  food 
you  feed  the  dog  because  you  don't  like  it.  I  know  the  music  that 
"sends"  you  (remember  the  time  you  slipped  a  rock-n-roll  record 
into  the  stack  of  Bach  I  was   enjoying?) 

But  I  don't  know  the  reasoning  behind  your  acts  of  considera- 
tion or  rage,  how  you  feel  about  a  sunset  or  the  way  you  fight 
monotony.  I'm  sure  it  was  my  blindness  which  kept  us  from  really 
knowing  one  another;  and  that's  the  heart-breaking  realization, 
because  I  was  once  hurt  when  my  dad  acted  blindly  toward  me. 
We  were  planning  to  electrify  the  cottage  and  as  Dad  talked  with 
the  electrician,  he  made  reference  to  a  date  which  I  knew  was 
wrong.  When  I  chimed  in  to  correct  him  he  turned  and  said:  "You 
don't  know  what  you're  talking  about!"  That  was  22  years  ago. 
I  was  14  and  it  hurt;  and  I  promised  never  to  make  that  mistake 
when  I  was  a  parent.  And  I  am  and  I  have.  Because  I've  made 
that  mistake  and  others,  and  there'll  be  no  opportunity  for  you 
really  to  know  me  I'm  writing  this  letter.  (No,  not  in  longhand. 
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I  remember  your  comments  last  year  when  you  had  struggled  with 
my  henscratching:  "Daddy,  is  it  a  code?")  It's  a  legacy  of  what 
I  am;  and  it's  the  only  thing  that  is  mine  to  give. 

You've  driven  through  the  town  where  I  grew  up.  We  went 
there  when  you  were  very  young.  It  was  pride  on  my  part,  not  in 
the  community  but  in  the  fact  I  had  moved  so  far  away.  I  was 
really  laying  before  you  a  gift,  of  having  more  than  I  had,  of 
starting  from  a  better  position.  I  thought  I  was  the  hometown 
boy  who  made  good.  We  stood  on  the  worn  steps  of  one  home, 
and  your  mother  was  gracious  and  beautiful,  even  after  a  two- 
hour  ride  in  hot  weather.  And  you  children!  Standing  straight 
and  quiet,  your  manners  impeccable.  I  was  proud  but  even  more 
I  was  anxious  to  prove  to  you  I  was  worthy  of  you. 

That  little  town,  however,  taught  me  many  things.  I  was  tall 
and  skinny,  an  Ichabod  Crane  in  glasses  and  I  couldn't  keep  up 
with  the  neighborhood  gang.  So  I  dropped  behind  and  discovered 
a  world  where  I  was  boss,  a  world  of  reading  and  imagination. 
Occasionally,  some  parents  insisted  their  children  invite  me  to 
play  but  those  times  were  pure  misery  for  everyone.  To  have  to 
be  nice  is  no  more  pleasant  than  to  be  on  the  receiving  end  of 
niceness.  Grade  school  was  something  to  be  endured  until  I  could 
race  home,  take  my  books  to  a  spot  under  the  dining-room  table 
and  listen  to  radio  shows  like  the  Lone  Ranger;  Tom  Mix;  Captain 
Midnight;  and  Jack  Armstrong,  the  All- American  Boy.  It  was  a  lot 
of  fun  imagining  what  those  people  looked  like,  instead  of  seeing 
them  as  you  do  on  TV. 

I  remember  a  summer  morning  when  some  of  us  took  wieners 
to  roast  over  a  fire  in  a  hollow  on  the  edge  of  town.  We  weren't 
careful  and  the  fire  got  out  of  control.  We  ran  for  the  nearest 
house  and  started  carrying  water  in  anything  possible.  I  ran  with 
a  bottom  to  a  roaster  and  the  water  slopped  out  so  I  had  only 
a  pint  when  I  got  to  the  blaze.  The  farmer  wasn't  upset,  only  an 
acre  had  burned;  the  fire  volunteers  weren't  angry,  but  I've  always 
felt  guilty.  Could  I  have  done  a  better  job  in  controlling  the 
situation?  I'll  never  know.  But  almost  every  crisis  I've  ever 
faced  has  raised  this  feeling:   could  I  have  done  better? 

My  Dad  owned  a  store  but  he  sold  it  and  we  moved.  I  didn't 
realize  then  how  tired  and  lonely  he  must  have  been,  commuting 
on  weekends.  I  was  disappointed  and  embarrassed  that  he  didn't 
play  with  me  as  other  fathers  played  with  their  sons.   Yet,   I've 
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also  neglected  you,  haven't  I?  And  all  the  good  intentions  in  the 
world  can't  break  the  feeling  that  the  one  you  love  doesn't  have 
time  for  you. 

In  the  new  school  the  library  was  a  long,  low,  narrow  room. 
Obviously  an  after-thought  to  a  depression-minded  school  board, 
but  heaven  to  me.  The  combination  of  stale  air,  glue,  ink,  the 
smell  of  handled-leather— what  an  ivory  tower!  And  I  needed  some 
refuge  from  the  gauntlet  of  bullies.  I  could  run  faster  than  they 
but  flight  only  postponed  the  inevitable.  I  was  finally  caught, 
pushed  into  an  old  bus  rusting  in  a  junk  yard  and  pummeled. 
Other  than  a  bloody  nose  I  wasn't  much  the  worse  for  wear,  but 
the  fear  of  physical  pain  is  something  I  can  still  recall. 

I  TRIED  out  for  football  because  I  wanted  to  be  like  the 
other  fellows.  The  coach  must  have  taken  pity  on  me  for  I  got 
the  last  uniform.  And  I  was  miserably  proud.  Body  contact  was 
a  nightmare.  One  afternoon  I  was  practicing  one-on-one  against 
a  senior  fullback.  Instead  of  taking  him  out  with  a  block  I  side- 
stepped and  he  fell.  Encouraged  by  the  laughter  of  the  team  I 
tried  it  a  second  time  with  the  same  results.  The  third  time  was 
my  undoing.  He  moved  just  before  I  did,  grinding  his  cleats  into 
my  foot.  The  laughter  was  at  my  expense  and  the  pain  was 
scarcely  worth  the  embarrassment  I  had  inflicted  on  him.  And  I 
learned  the  hard  way  that  making  someone  else  look  foolish  is  no 
answer  to  one's  own  fear  and  awkwardness.  I  never  played  a  game. 
The  only  time  I  got  close  was  when  we  played  a  mediocre  team. 
Our  second  and  third  string  played  the  whole  time  until  just  at  the 
end  of  the  final  quarter,  score  28  to  0,  the  coach  called  me  from 
the  bench.  He  kept  telling  me  to  wait  a  second  before  going  into 
action  but  before  that  glorious  event  happened  the  whistle  sounded 
and  the  contest  was  over. 

In  order  to  play,  Dad  had  stipulated  I  produce  a  straight  A 
report  card.  It  was  hard  but  possible.  There  are  some  teachers 
it  is  a  joy  to  work  for  and  others  are  less  delightful.  My  favorite 
teachers  were  a  quartet  of  professionals,  teaching  history,  social 
science,  physics,  and  English.  The  classes  were  pre-college  and 
that  may  have  contributed  to  the  tenor  of  the  senior  class.  There 
was  a  camaraderie  that  went  beyond  classes  to  dances,  plays  and 
parties.  Summers  were  a  combination  of  outdoor  work  (to  this  day 
I  don't  like  flower  beds  because  I  had  to  weed  so  many  of  them), 
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weekends  at  the  lake,  and  long  evenings  of  that  new  wonder— TV. 

Summer  months  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  know  Dad.  For 
several  weeks  we  batched  it,  eating  a  hurried  breakfast,  sharing 
his  favorite  lunch  of  boiled  ham  sandwiches  and  Pepsi,  eating  the 
evening  meal  with  friends.  Work  wasn't  hard,  we  did  odd  jobs  for 
the  school,  a  not  uncommon  practice  for  teachers  during  the  sum- 
mer. The  most  companionable  time  was  driving  forth  and  back  from 
the  lake.  After  I  was  16  he  let  me  do  more  of  the  driving.  The 
first  time  behind  the  wheel  I  was  scared.  Dad  pretended  to  be 
asleep,  and  I  could  have  burst  with  pride!  As  I  think  over  those 
times  two  things  stand  out.  One  was  the  necessity  to  please  other 
people  and  the  other  a  desire  to  be  myself.  I'm  sure  you've  felt 
the  same  dilemma.  Learn  to  cope  with  it,  there  will  be  times  when 
you  must  bow  to  another's  needs  and  times  when  you  must  be 
true  to  what  you  are.  Just  don't  feel  guilty  about  it  as  I  did. 

I  must  have  been  about  the  90th  heir  to  graduate  from  the 
same  college,  and  the  collective  image  and  exploits  of  the  family 
were  often  held  before  me.  This  may  have  contributed  to  my  attitude 
of  studied  aloofness  and  cynicism.  I  remember  writing  a  review  of 
the  college  orchestra  and  loftily  castigating  the  director  for  an 
error  I  thought  inexcusable,  believing  myself  perceptive  and 
authoritative.  Only  later  did  I  realize  how  much  of  a  prig  I  was. 

YOUR  mother  and  I  met  the  first  week  of  school.  She  seemed 
less  than  awed  by  the  encounter  and  I  was  too  unsure  of 
myself  to  be  anything  but  a  boor.  Our  first  date  was  an  accident 
of  timing.  We  attended  a  late  afternoon  class  which  had  been 
canceled  and  everyone  knew  it  but  us.  I  suggested  coffee.  The  con- 
versation wasn't  deathless  prose  and  it  was  only  a  sense  of  courtesy 
which  made  me  escort  her  to  her  dorm.  She  told  me  afterward  — a 
long  time  afterward  — she  had  exploded  to  her  roommates:  "Can 
you  imagine  me  marrying  an  idiot  like  that?"  For  my  part  I  wasn't 
impressed  either  and  we  probably  would  never  have  dated  again 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  she  was  the  best  accompanist  and  I  a  pass- 
able baritone.  We  were  paired  for  practice  and  performance  and 
slowly  got  to  know  each  other.  It  was  a  precarious  courtship  for 
both  of  us  were  strong-willed.  The  night  I  proposed  I  borrowed  a 
car  and  we  went  to  a  movie.  Women  students  had  a  curfew  which 
loomed  closer  as  the  movie  dragged  on.  We  were  driving  home 
when  I  gave  her  the  ring.  The  housemother  was  just  locking  the 
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door  when  your  mother  ran  down  the  walk,  shouting  yes  over  her 
shoulder.  When  she  called  her  father  to  tell  him  the  news,  he 
sleepily  said:  "Engaged!  To  what?"  He  was  a  remarkable  man. 

The  twelve  years  in  which  you  children  were  born  were  good 
yet  hard.  Graduate  school  is  never  easy.  Add  a  full-time  job,  plus 
school,  plus  helping  around  the  house  and  the  dream  of  a  degree 
gets  slightly  blurred  around  the  edges.  My  pay  wasn't  much: 
thank  goodness  you  all  loved  hot  dishes.  I  often  walked  to  work 
because  there  was  no  money  for  gas.  One  afternoon  your  mother 
found  a  quarter  and  while  there  were  many  things  we  could  have 
done  with  it  we  bought  two  ice  cream  cones  and  shared  them  with 
you.  That  experience  is  what  made  a  ritual  of  an  evening  ice  cream 
cone  at  the  cabin.  You  probably  thought  it  was  just  a  lucky  fluke 
that  vacation  nights  always  ended  with  a  trip  to  the  store  and  your 
choice  of  flavors.  But  for  me  the  act  of  buying  those  cones  was  a 
gift— of  love  and  dedication. 

It's  going  to  be  rough  for  your  mother,  being  alone.  Help  her 
in  every  way  you  can.  She's  still  young  and  hopefully  will  remarry. 
Don't  feel  she  is  being  false  to  my  memory.  I  think  the  best 
testimony  to  a  satisfying  marriage  is  the  desire  of  the  surviving 
partner  to  marry  again.  That's  the  best  compliment  your  mother 
could  give  to  our  years  together. 

You  are  my  heritage,  for  only  through  you  will  I  continue  to 
be  an  influence,  existing  beyond  the  realm  of  time  and  place. 
Just  think!  From  you  and  yours  will  come  generations  who  will 
someday  say:  he  was  my  forefather.  So  don't  cry,  please.  Not  for 
me.  My  life  has  been  fuller  and  more  rewarding  than  I've  deserved. 
What  I've  done,  I  chose  to  do  and  was  willing  to  pay  the  price. 
One  of  you  once  asked:  love  me  in  a  different  way.  What  you  wanted 
it  seemed  to  me,  was  the  recognition  of  being  an  individual.  Now 
I  ask  you  to  love  me  in  a  different  way.  Not  with  tears  but  with 
memories  of  what  we  have  shared,  not  with  words,  but  acts  of 
loving  consideration  and  support. 

You  have  been  my  fulfullment,  the  proof  of  my  caring.  I  am 
here,  in  a  country  I  didn't  even  know  about  until  three  years 
ago,  far  from  you  and  all  I  hold  dear;  living  with  heat,  humidity, 
and  death.  And  I  can  do  this  because  you  exist.  You  carry  on  what 
was  given  to  me,  and  thus  we  both  fulfill  our  duty.  God  bless  and 
keep  you.  I  love  you. 

Dad 
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Don't  Lose  This  Day! 


By  Graham  H.  Hodges 


SUPPOSE  you  were  the  world's 
greatest  pipe  organist  and  were 
suddenly  thrown  into  prison  with- 
out having  committed  any  crime. 
What  would  you  do?  Demand  the 
best  lawyer  in  town?  Requisition 
some  sheet  music  and  an  electric 
organ  to  keep  in  practice?  Write 
protest   letters    to    the    President? 

This  exact  misfortune  did  happen 
to  Albert  Schweitzer,  correctly  called 
the  world's  greatest  organist,  when 
he  first  went  to  German  West  Africa 
as  a  missionary  in  World  War  I. 
The  French  captured  the  territory 
and  threw  all  German  nationals 
into  jail  as  potentially  dangerous. 
Schweitzer  had  nobody  to  telephone, 
write,  or  petition.  No  defense  counsel 
to  "spring"  him.  What  did  he  do? 

He  took  a  piece  of  white  chalk, 
drew  an  organ  keyboard  on  the 
stone  step  of  his  cell,  and  com- 
menced to  practice,  just  as  if  the 
keys  were  real  ones.  Day  after  day 
he  practiced,  practiced,  practiced. 


His  fingers  kept  nimble,  his  mind 
was  occupied,  and  when  he  was 
released  from  prison  his  organ 
technique  was  just  as  good  or  better 
than  when  he  was  locked  up. 

Draftees  and  even  volunteers  in 
military  service  often  have  a  legiti- 
mate gripe  about  where  they  are 
stationed,  about  orders  given  to 
them,  about  the  food,  the  climate, 
about  almost  everything. 

They  feel  like  Albert  Schweitzer 
must  have  felt  the  day  he  landed 
in  jail.  But  when  you  analyze  almost 
anybody's  life  you  find  that  their 
entire  life  situation  is  not  of  their 
own  choosing.  What  is  made  of  it  is 
what  matters. 

To  continue  the  prison  bit,  great 
literature  has  been  penned  in  jail. 
St.  Paul  spent  two  years  in  a  Roman 
prison.  He  wrote  some  of  the  New 
Testament  letters  from  that  prison 
and  he  converted  a  few  of  the  tough, 
Roman  guards,  enough  to  get 
Christianity    started    in     Caesar's 


Mr.    Hodges    is   pastor    of  Emmanuel    Congregational    Church, 
Watertown,  N.  Y. 
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palace  itself.  John  Bunyan  wrote 
Pilgrim's  Progress  in  the  Bedford, 
England  jail,  and  in  our  own  time 
Martin  Luther  King  wrote  the 
classic  Letter  from  the  Birmingham 
Jail  dealing  with  civil  rights  while 
a  guest  of  that  Alabama  city. 

Now  Is  a  Part  of  Your  Life 

This  period  of  your  life,  wherever 
and  whenever  it  finds  you,  is  chock- 
full  of  opportunities.  Six  years  ago 
a  young  friend  of  mine,  bordering 
on  delinquency  and  worse,  joined 
the  Air  Force.  His  four-year  stint 
in  Germany  made  a  new  man  of  him. 
Hardly  a  single  place  in  western 
Europe  went  unvisited.  He  took 
special  courses.  He  said  yes  to 
assignments  which  provided  edu- 
cational experiences.  Today  he  is 
finishing  his  freshman  year  in  col- 
lege and  is  on  his  way. 

Talk  to  other  guys  who  spent 
four  years  in  the  same  place  at  the 
same  time.  What  did  you  see? 
Nothing,  there  was  nothing  to  see. 
Where  did  you  go?  No  place.  There 
was  no  place  to  go.  What  did  you 
learn?  Are  you  kidding?  They  spent 
four  years  of  griping,  haunting  bars, 
and  waiting  for  discharge  day.  And 
when  they  got  home  they  found 
civilian  life  could  be  just  as  lacking 
in  opportunity  as  service  life. 

A  difficult  fact  for  most  of  us  to 
grasp  is  that  now,  this  minute,  this 
hour,  this  week,  this  month,  this 
summer,  or  this  winter  is  as  much 
a  real  part  of  life  as  any  time  in  the 
future.  School  isn't  merely  prepa- 
ration for  living.  School  is  life  itself. 
Service  to  one's  country,  in  what- 


ever form,  isn't  just  a  time  for 
goofing  off.  It  is  a  real  part  of  the 
only  life  we  have  on  earth.  In  fact 
now  is  more  real  than  any  future 
time  because  we  possess  it,  whereas 
we  do  not  possess  the  future. 

So,  with  the  pretense  that  now 
isn't  really  important,  but  merely 
a  fantasy  free-time  of  waiting  for 
something  better,  we  can  fritter 
away  irreplaceable  sections  of  our 
lives  with  the  sad  results  that  empty 
todays  become  hollow  yesterdays. 

Suppose  a  bricklayer  said:  "These 
bottom  rows  of  this  house  don't 
matter.  It's  the  ornamental  stuff 
up  top  which  people  see.  I'll  just 
slop  it  through  down  here."  Actually, 
the  bottom  rows  are  more  important 
than  the  upper  ones.  They  are  the 
support  rows. 

The  early  years  of  life  are  more 
important  than  the  later  ones.  The 
later  ones  may  never  come,  and  if 
they  do  they  are  shaped  and  directed 
by  our  actions  now.  How  we  wish 
it  were  otherwise,  but  as  one  Chinese 
proverb  says:  Make  the  most  of 
today,  for  the  yesterdays  are  gone 
and  the  tomorrows  may  never  come. 

Jesus  Used  His 

Brief  Time  Here  Wisely 

No  man  ever  lived  so  much  in  so 
little  time  as  did  Jesus.  His  preach- 
ing ministry  was  three  years,  less 
time  than  high  school  education 
takes.  He  crowded  each  day  with 
useful  acts.  In  reading  the  Gospels 
we  get  a  sense  of  pressure.  Instead 
of  saying:  Oh  well,  I  won't  be  around 
long,  so  what  does  it  matter?  He 
used  every  minute  before  death 
closed  in. 
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We  have  no  similar  pressure,  but 
neither  do  we  know  for  sure  that 
we'll  be  around  next  year  to  com- 
plete those  grandiose  plans  which 
we  put  off  until  the  future  and  are 
too  lazy  to  begin  today.  Our  an- 
cestors of  George  Washington's 
time  lived  about  thirty  years  on  the 
average.  With  our  expected  life  span 
of  seventy  we  tend  to  think  of  life 
in  terms  of  the  future.  But  it  is  now, 
not  then,  that  we  have  in  our  hands. 
Use  it  well.  An  old  hymn  goes, 
"Work  for  the  night  is  coming,  when 
man's  work  is  done." 

Here  are  some  suggestions  for 
using  now  to  make  the  future  worth 
living: 

1.  Get  interested  in  something  you 
like.  Some  hobby.  A  night  course. 
A  possible  life  vocation.  Some  off- 
duty  charity  you  don't  get  paid  for. 
It  may  sound  ridiculous  to  others, 
but  let  them  laugh. 

2.  Make  specific  plans  and  carry 
them  out.  Not  too  big  or  long  time 
else  you  will  be  defeated.  Funny 
how  self-imposed  goals  toward 
certain  skills  or  knowledge  can 
develop  your  ability  to  perform 
when  you  don't  feel  like  it. 

3.  Set  aside  each  day's  segments 
for  certain  routines.  Study,  read  the 
Bible,  write  home,  attend  certain 
classes,  or  go  for  walks— all  at  some 
designated  time.  It  won't  make  you 
a  dull  person.  You'll  be  less  dull  as 
a  matter  of  fact  because  you  take 
on  an  inner  backbone  where  you 
formerly  had  a  lot  of  jelly.  Regu- 
larity disciplines  the  mind  as  well 
as  the  body. 

4.  Remind  yourself  each  day: 
"This  day  is  as  full  of  opportunity 


as  any  day  of  my  life.  I  won't  wait 
until  tomorrow,  for  today  is  all  God 
has  given  me.  How  do  I  know  he 
will  grant  me  tomorrow?" 

In  the  immortal  play  Our  Town 
by  Thornton  Wilder,  the  spirits  of 
the  dead  in  a  small  New  Hampshire 
town  cemetery  are  allowed  to  revisit 
their  home  village,  if  they  wish, 
unseen  but  able  to  observe  any  time 
or  period  of  their  past  lives.  Emily 
chooses  her  twelfth  birthday.  As 
she,  in  spirit  form,  observes  how 
little  she  realized  the  beauty, 
grandeur,  and  preciousness  of  life 
as  it  passed  by  in  fleeting  moments, 
she  cries  out: 

I  didn't  realize.  So  all  that  was  going 
on  and  we  never  noticed.  Take  me 
back— up  the  hill— to  my  grave. 
But  first:  Wait!  One  more  look. 

Good-by,  Good-by,  world.  Good-by, 
Grover's  Corners  .  .  .  Mama  and 
papa.  Good-by  to  clocks  ticking . . . 
and  Mama's  sunflowers.  And  food 
and  coffee.  And  new-ironed  dresses 
and  hot  baths  . . .  and  sleeping  and 
waking  up.  Oh,  earth,  you're  too 
wonderful  for  anybody  to  realize 
you. ...  Do  any  human  beings  ever 
realize  life  while  they  live  it?  — every, 
every  minute? 

Truly,  do  we  realize  it?  Do  we 
realize  how  precious  is  this  moment, 
this  hour,  this  day,  this  week,  this 
year?  ■  ■ 

The  professor  returned  to  class 
with  the  exam  papers  and  requested 
that  all  students  sit  down.  "If  you 
stood  up  it  is  conceivable  that  you 
might  form  a  circle  — in  which  case 
I  might  be  arrested  for  maintaining 
a  dope  ring."  —  Ogdensburg  Oracle. 
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THE  SOLDIER  AND 
THE  BALLOT: 

History  of  Suffrage 

By  Wendell  W.  Cultice 


THE  IDEA  of  voting  especially 
as  it  relates  to  military  person- 
nel is  not  a  new  one.  For  years, 
primitive  tribes  have  made  decisions 
around  council  fires,  and  Teutonic 
warriors  of  Northern  Europe  ex- 
pressed their  personal  views  by 
|  shouting  or  clashing  spears  and 
shields  at  the  proposals  of  their 
chieftain. 

Historians  are    generally    agreed 

|  that  suffrage  for  the  Anglo-Saxon 

peoples    had    its    birth    when    the 

English  barons  forced  King   John 

to  the  Magna  Carta  in  1215. 

The  history  of  suffrage  merely 
substantiates  the  theory  that  there 
exists  no  clear-cut  criteria  for  es- 
tablishing a  legal  suffrage  quali- 
fication. The  advanced  civilizations 
jf  Greece  and  Rome  employed  the 
franchise  but  in  a  very  restricted 


The  right  to  be  part  of  the 
decision-making  for  your  own 
nation  was  hard-fought-for  and 
much-sacrificed-for.  Even 
today,  some  people  can't  vote! 
In  three  articles  during  this 
presidential  election  year, 
we  want  to  help  you  better 
understand  your  rights  and 
your  responsibilities  as  a 
participating  citizen 


sense.  The  Greeks  limited  voting 
to  every  male  eighteen  years  of  age 
or  more  who  was  a  property-holding 
citizen.  The  legal  voting  age  in 
Rome  was  twenty-five  years,  and 
even  though  the  number  of  citizens, 
including    soldiers,    was    gradually 
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increased  over  the  years,  the  fran- 
chise generally  favored  the  upper 
class. 

The  setting  of  the  combative  age 
of  twenty-one  years  for  the  Western 
World  as  a  minimum  number  of 
years  for  voting,  apparently 
stemmed  from  the  English  heritage 
requiring  that  age  for  knighthood. 
It  is  believed  that  all  countries, 
colonies,  territories  within  the  British 
Commonwealth  where  suffrage  was 
extended  subscribed  to  the  legal 
voting  age  of  young  people  twenty- 
one  years. 

THE  qualifications  of  age  and 
sex  seem  to  be  the  most  readily 
adopted  in  the  American  colonies, 
while  those  concerned  with  prop- 
erty, race,  religion,  character, 
nationality,  residence,  freemanship 
in  corporations  and  the  borough 
franchise  were  created,  altered  or 
abolished  to  meet  the  suffrage  needs 
of  the  colonists. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  voting 
age  in  some  of  the  New  England 
militia  elections  was  less  than 
twenty-one  years.  It  was  common 
practice  for  all  soldiers,  or  all  who 
were  obligated  to  bear  arms  in 
defense  of  their  state,  to  participate 
in  the  election  of  militia  officers; 
since  these  regimented  groups  in- 
cluded practically  all  males  sixteen 
years  and  up,  it  is  very  probable 
that  a  few  — if  not  many  — under 
twenty-one  years  of  age  enjoyed 
the  franchise  of  these  elections.  In 
1667,  late  in  her  history;  Plymouth 
established  for  her  militia  elections, 
a  new  age  requirement  of  twenty 
years.  It  read  as  follows: 


In  reference  to  milletary  concern- 
ments, it  is  enacted  by  the  Court 
that  noe  single  p'sons  under  twenty 
years  of  age  either  children  or 
servants  shall  vote  as  to  that  ac- 
compt  or  any  that  are  not  settled 
inhabitants  of  that  place  and  have 
taken  the  oath  of  fidelitie. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  aside 
from  these  few  exceptions,  legal 
elections  were  never  open  to  persons 
under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

At  the  time  of  the  American 
Revolution  only  about  one  person 
in  twenty-three  qualified  to  vote. 
Following  the  Revolution,  suffrage 
obstacles  of  a  minor  nature  such  as 
the  exclusion  of  criminals,  students, 
soldiers,  aliens,  and  the  insane,  were 
dealt  with  as  various  states  con- 
strued them  to  be  problems  of  a 
serious  nature.  In  fact,  the  Federal 
Constitution,  framed  by  the  fathers 
of  1787  in  their  momentous  summer 
session  in  Philadelphia,  purposely 
avoided  the  task  of  defining  electoral 
qualifications  within  any  degree  of 
detail. 

When  Ohio  entered  the  Union 
in  1803,  her  constitution  limited 
the  suffrage  to  white  males,  did  not 
mention  citizenship  and  demanded 
one  year's  residence  in  the  state. 
A  suffrage  law  guarding  the  polls 
against  an  unsafe  element  was  ap- 
propriately drafted  at  this  time 
also.  This  law  held  that  all  idiots 
and  insane  were  to  be  excluded  from 
the  suffrage;  also,  all  persons  con- 
victed of  bribery,  perjury,  or  any 
infamous  crime.  By  virtue  of  not 
being  able  to  gain  residence  while 
stationed  in  the  state  on  order  of 
the    government,    soldiers,    sailors, 
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and  marines  were  similarly  excluded 
from  the  franchise. 

Following  the  Revolution  "native 
Americans"  made  a  concerted  effort 
to  exclude  the  "alien  intruder." 
The  War  of  1812  brought  the  spirit 
of  antagonism  to  foreign  partici- 
pation in  elections  to  the  boiling- 
point.  Many  boys  and  indigent  men 
who  fought  the  battles  of  the 
country  were  excluded  from  the 
franchise,  while  natives  of  the 
enemy  land  and  Frenchmen  cast 
their  votes  as  usual.  These  questions 
arose:  Was  there  a  method  whereby 
naturalized  citizens  could  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  franchise?  How 
could  the  propertyless,  non-tax- 
paying  soldiers  be  legally  extended 
the  franchise? 

In  the  New  York  convention  of 
1821  an  effort  was  made  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  those  who 
actually  participated  in  combat  and 
those  who  were  merely  attired  for 
regimental,  pompous,  or  ceremonial 


purposes.  In  effect,  the  convention 
was  asked  to  pass  a  proposal  that 
would  relieve  veterans  of  the  tax- 
paying  qualifications,  but  not  those 
parading  militiamen  who  were  only 
spending  an  "idle  hour"  in  uniform 
for  personal   glorification. 

Some  delegates  at  this  convention 
opposed  any  lowering  of  the  voting 
age  in  support  of  military  service. 
One  delegate  made  his  point  rather 
emphatic  by  setting  forth  the  follow- 
ing retort  aimed  at  the  president 
of  the  convention  who  was  sup- 
portive of  "preferred  suffrage"  for 
veterans: 

Vivid  and  impressive  as  was  the 
picture  drawn  by  our  president  of 
the  gallant  officer  who  died  of  a 
broken  heart  because,  as  it  would 
seem,  he  was  not  an  elector,  even  a 
limited  fancy  might  add  to  the  ap- 
parent injustice  of  our  country. 
Suppose  the  gallant  hero  had  been 
a  youth  of  twenty  years  of  age  — is 
it  proposed  to  embrace  his  case  and 
make  brave  infants  voters? 

If  this  delegate  had  continued 
with  his  sarcasm,  "brave  infants" 
as  well  as  their  elders  might  have 
been  provided  for,  because  the  final 
vote  on  this  proposal  was  very 
close.  Many  statesmen  as  well  as 
laymen  were  convinced  that  these 
"brave  infants"  were  capable  of 
wisely  dispensing  both  bullets  and 
ballots. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  even 
though  New  York  State  law  pre- 
vented Negroes  from  serving  in  the 
militia,  they  had  served  with  valor 
during  the  Revolution  and  War  of 
1812.  Although  some  delegates  de- 
fended the  right  of  the  Negro  to 
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serve  in  the  militia,  others  merely 
pointed  judiciously  toward  an  act 
of  Congress  on  May  8,  1792,  which 
kept  the  Negro  out  of  the  militia. 
With  regard  to  the  law,  historian 
Von  Hoist  wrote:  "The  Republic 
now  praised  them  for  this  (service 
to  the  Revolution)  while  Congress 
declared  them  unworthy  to  serve 
in  the  militia." 

THE  FIRST  serious  debate  to 
lower  the  voting  age  below 
twenty-one  years  probably  took 
place  at  the  Missouri  Convention 
of  1820.  It  was  pointed  out  by  some 
delegates  to  this  Convention  that 
socially  and  economically,  every 
male  of  eighteen  years  was  doing  a 
man's  work.  These  young  men  were 
soldiers  and  householders  and  they 
were  fully  independent.  The  pro- 
posal to  lower  the  voting  age  and 
a  proposal  to  substitute  a  state  tax 
in  lieu  of  a  compulsory  service  in 
the  militia  were  ultimately  defeated 
by  a  vote  of  two  to  one. 

One  of  the  first  voices  to  be  heard 
in  favor  of  intelligence  and  military 
duty  as  qualifications  for  the  fran- 
chise was  raised  at  the  Virginia 
Convention  of  1829-30.  A  delegate 
was  concerned  about  the  property 
qualification  which  he  believed  was 
responsible  for  driving  worthy 
settlers  into  other  states.  He  said 
this  in  their  behalf: 

I  have  seen  respectable  young  men 
of  the  country,  the  merchant,  the 
mechanic,  the  farmer  of  mature  age, 
with  intelligence  superior  to  that  of 
one-half  of  the  freeholders,  and  glow- 
ing with  a  patriotism  that  would 
make  them  laugh  at  death  in  defense 


.  .  .  And  furthermore,  fellow 
citizens  of  the  city  of  uh  .  , 
of   the  city  of  uh    .    .    . 


of  their  country.  I  have  seen  such 
commanded  to  stand  back  from  the 
polls  to  give  way  to  the  owner  of  a 
petty  freehold. 

In  1834  the  delegates  to  Ten- 
nessee's convention  were  asked  to 
debate  the  merits  of  enfranchising 
Negro  slaves  because  they  not  only 
paid  taxes,  but  also  served  in  the 
military  service.  Later,  at  this  same 
convention  when  it  appeared  that 
the  Negro  might  be  extended  suf- 
frage, it  was  offered  in  the  form  of 
a  resolution  that  the  right  of  suffrage 
be  taken  from  free  colored  persons 
and  that  they  be  exempted  from 
military  service. 

Historians  are  generally  agreed 
that  Rhode  Island's  Dorr  rebellion, 
outside  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Nine- 
teenth amendments,  is  the  most 
significant  incident  in  the  history 
of  suffrage  in  the  United  States. 

The  Rhode  Island  constitution, 
instituted  by  the  rebellion,  which 
was  finally  enacted  in  1843,  was 
distinctly  different  from  any  of  its 
predecessors.  It  permitted  native 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  who 
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had  paid  a  tax  of  not  less  than  one 
dollar,  or  who  had  served  in  the 
militia,  to  vote  after  fulfilling  a  two- 
year  residence  requirement. 

Wisconsin's  convention  of  1846 
was  quite  determined  not  to  enter- 
tain any  suggestions  that  would 
displease  the  much  needed  immi- 
grant. Thus,  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
marines  enviously  watched,  as  the 
subjects  of  the  British  King  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  stood  in  judgment 
of  the  presidential  qualifications  of 
Zachary  Taylor  and  Lewis  Cass  in 
the  election  of  1848. 

In  1860  twenty  states  excluded 
military  personnel  from  the  ballot. 
Objections,  however,  to  the  casting 
of  ballots  by  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
marines  were  based  on  the  fact  that 
they  could— and  sometimes  did— 
outnumber  the  voting  population 
of  the  town  or  village  in  which  they 
were  garrisoned. 

In  1864  when  President  Lincoln 


was  running  for  re-election,  com- 
missioners were  dispatched  to  army 
garrisons  on  the  battlefields  to 
collect  the  soldier's  votes.  Colonel 
Arthur  MacArthur,  youngest  officer 
of  his  rank  in  the  Union  Army  and 
father  of  the  late  General  of  the 
Army  Douglas  MacArthur,  as- 
sembled the  members  of  his  regiment 
and  led  them  to  the  polling  booth. 
But  much  to  his  chagrin  and 
consternation  his  vote  was  chal- 
lenged because  he  had  not  yet 
attained  the  voting  age  of  21.  "If 
the  commander  of  the  regiment 
cannot  vote,"  announced  19-year- 
old  MacArthur,  "then  nobody  in 
the  regiment  can."  However,  state 
legislators  were  beginning  to  accept 
the  colonel's  theory  of  suffrage, 
because  the  record  indicates  that 
more  than  two  dozen  states  and 
territories  attempted  to  lower  the 
voting  age  during  the  Civil  War. 
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Great  Ideas  in  Modern  Science.  Edited  by  Robert  W.  Marks.    Bantam   Books, 
Inc.  271  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10016.  1967.  95  cents. 

From  symbolic  logic  to  cybernetics,  this  book  presents  a  significant  collection 
of  basic  writings  on  the  philosophical  background  of  modern  science. 

Pen  Points 

Today  is  the  tomorrow  that  you  promised  to  make  better  than  yesterday.  Well? 


Making  the  other  fellow  look  small  and  inconsequential  does  not  increase 
your  height  or  prestige. 

Liars  are  made  by  people  who  demand  unequivocal  answers  to  personal 
questions  they  have  no  right  to  ask. 

Experience:  What  you  did  before  you  knew  better. — all  by  Nina  W.  Walter. 
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FAITH  REINTERPRETED 


Who  Is  the  Holy  Spirit? 


By  David  A.  MacLennan 


A  SCOTTISH  minister  told  of  an  examination  given  in  a  course 
in  religion  in  a  church  school.  One  teacher  had  taught  a  class 
to  repeat  the  Apostles'  Creed  clause  by  clause,  each  pupil  having 
his  own  clause.  As  the  recitation  began  the  first  boy  said,  "I  believe 
in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth."  One 
boy  after  another  followed  with  his  particular  clause.  Finally,  came 
the  turn  of  the  boy  who  was  to  say,  "He  ascended  into  heaven, 
and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father  Almighty;  from 
thence  He  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead."  Silence 
fell  with  a  thud.  No  boy  repeated  the  next  clause  in  the  creed. 
Then  a  boy  explained  the  silence  to  the  examiner:  "Please,  sir, 
the  boy  who  believes  in  the  Holy  Ghost  is  absent  today."  After 
telling  the  story  the  minister  commented:  "Lots  of  folk  are  absent 
when  it  comes  to  that  clause." 

Isn't  it  interesting  that  the  church  in  all  its  branches  has  said, 
and  rightly,  that  the  doctrine  or  belief  in  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the 
most  central  and  yet  the  most  neglected  doctrine  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith?  It  is  surely  the  most  central  and  basic  because  every- 
thing in  the  Gospels  is  energized  and  directed  by  the  power  of  the 
Spirit.  One  scholar  has  said  that  the  New  Testament  itself  is  pre- 
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eminently  the  book  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  One  early  Church  father 
named  Irenaeus  gave  a  clue  as  to  why  this  teaching  is  neglected. 
In  what  are  called  Fragments  of  this  learned  and  devout  early 
Christian's  writings  he  wrote  forcefully:  "Know  thou  that  every 
man  is  either  empty  or  full.  For  if  he  has  not  the  Holy  Spirit,  he 
has  no  knowledge  of  the  Creator;  he  has  not  received  Jesus  Christ 
the  Life;  he  knows  not  the  Father  who  is  in  heaven  ..."  (Fragments, 
No.  xxvi)  The  Holy  Spirit  is  something  — someone  — to  be  experienced, 
not  an  abstraction  to  be  precisely  defined  or  subjected  to  critical 
analysis. 

Use  the  Personal  Pronoun 

Yes,  the  question  should  begin  with  the  personal  pronoun, 
"who,"  not  "what."  Why?  Because  the  Christian  faith  claims  that 
God  is  a  person,  not  in  the  sense  that  you  and  I  are  persons,  flesh 
and  blood  specimens,  whose  bodies  both  deteriorate,  change  and 
are  renewed  from  year  to  year  during  our  human  existence.  We 
mean  that  God  is  personal,  in  that  he  has  the  personal  qualities 
or  characteristics  of  being  able  to  think,  to  will,  to  feel,  to  love 
as  any  other  person.  Of  course  with  God,  these  powers  are  raised 
to  an  infinite  degree  beyond  all  imagining.  Moreover,  God  is  per- 
sonal because  he  has  personal  dealings  with  us. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  name  of  God?  Who  is  the  Holy 
Spirit?  Study  of  the  word  itself  throws  light  on  the  question. 
In  the  Old  Testament's  original  language,  Hebrew,  the  word  for 
spirit  is  the  equivalent  of  our  word  "breath."  The  Spirit  of  God, 
or  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  in  the  Old  Testament  is  the  life-giving 
breath  of  God.  Without  this  Spirit  man  is  only  the  dust  of  the  earth. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  term  "spirit"  is  accented  somewhat 
differently  in  the  Gospels  than  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
and  differently  again  in  the  writings  which  bear  the  name  of  John. 
In  the  Gospels  we  read  that  Jesus  claims  the  anointing  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  commissioning  him  for  his  world-changing  and  life- 
transforming  work.  To  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given  credit  for  expelling 
the  demons.  (See  Matthew  12:28.)  In  the  Gospels  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  affirmed  as  God's  power. 

In  the  letters  of  St.  Paul,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given  central 
place.  It  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord,  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (Paul  seems  to  use  the  different  phrases 
interchangeably)  who  comes  to  man,  invades  him  in  a  wonderful 
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way,  and  delivers  him  from  the  power  of  sin,  from  death,  and  the 
tyranny  of  what  the  Jews  called  the  Law.  A  trail-blazer,  the  Spirit 
opens  the  way  to  freedom  and  to  all  the  deep  products  or  fruits 
of  the  Spirit  — faith,  righteousness,  joy,  and  peace.  Because  of 
Christ  the  Spirit  is  available  and  able  to  renew  us  from  within  our 
deepest  selves.  The  Spirit  makes  the  indwelling  and  dynamic  Christ 
a  reality  in  all  lives  that  will  welcome  him.  In  the  writings  of  St. 
John,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  portrayed  and  presented  as  the  giver  of 
life.  Spirit  and  truth  seem  identified  as  one.  (See  1  John  5:7.) 

God  at  Work  Within  Us 

Who  then  is  the  Holy  Spirit?  He  is  God  at  work  for  us  and 
within  us,  and  beside  us  (one  Greek  word  used  for  the  Holy  Spirit 
means  "the  one  who  stands  beside").  Of  course,  if  we  want  to  use 
hoQorable,  traditional  theological  language  we  might  say  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity.  But  when  we  have 
said  that  we  may  have  made  the  truth  of  the  teaching  harder  than 
ever  to  grasp. 

One  of  our  American  Pastors,  Dr.  Arthur  W.  Mielke,  reports 
the  helpful  answer  given  by  an  uncommonly  well-informed  mother 
when  she  was  asked  who  or  what  is  the  Holy  Spirit  by  her  children. 
"The  Holy  Spirit,"  she  said,  "makes  it  possible  for  us  to  know  that 
God  and  Jesus  are  very  near  to  us  today.  Even  though  God  is  high 
in  the  heavens,  and  even  though  Jesus  is  no  longer  walking  on 
earth,  the  Holy  Spirit  makes  them  as  real  to  us  as  if  they  were 
right  at  our  sides." 

She  then  told  them  how  the  Risen  Jesus  appeared  to  his  first 
followers  and  promised  them  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  empower 
them  to  be  His  representatives  and  witnesses  "in  Jerusalem  and 
in  all  Judea  and  Samaria  to  the  end  of  the  earth"  (Acts  1:8).  This 
intelligent  Christian  woman  explained  that  Jesus  was  saying  in 
so  many  words  that  since  he  could  not  be  with  them  in  person, 
visibly,  to  support  and  encourage  them  to  keep  on  preaching, 
teaching,  and  healing  in  His  name,  the  Holy  Spirit  would  come  to 
be  with  them  and  to  help  them  do  all  of  these  things. 

Then  she  said:  "I  think  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  something 
like  electricity.  You  can't  see  electricity,  but  when  you  turn  on 
the  lights  or  my  electric  stove,  or  your  radio  or  television  set, 
you  can  see  what  electricity  does.  Even  though  you  can't  see  the 
electricity  moving  through  the  wires,   you   know   it  is  there.   The 
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Holy  Spirit  is  like  that.  You  can't  see  the  Holy  Spirit  any  more 
than  you  can  see  God  or  Jesus;  but  when  the  Holy  Spirit  comes 
to  you,  you  feel  that  God  and  Jesus  are  right  beside  you  and  helping 
you  do  what  you  could  not  have  done  by  yourself  alone"  (from 
Sermons  on  Questions  Children  Ask.  By  Arthur  W.  Mielke,  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  Co.,  New  York,  1960  pages  149,  150.  Used  by  permission). 
Certainly  something  tremendous  happened  to  ordinary  men. 
Something  tremendous  happened  within  those  first  soldiers  of 
Christ.  They  preached  and  taught  so  powerfully  that  they  were 
described  as  those  who  "turned  the  world  upside  down,"  and  then 
right  side  up. 

God  in  Three  Persons 

Who  is  the  Holy  Spirit?  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  unseen,  all- 
wise,  all-powerful,  all-loving  God  whom  we  know  best  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  whom  Jesus  teaches  us  to  trust  as  our  heavenly  Father, 
at  work  in  our  lives  and  in  our  world.  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  God  the 
Father,  God  the  Holy  Spirit  — but  is  this  saying  that  there  are 
three  Gods?  Have  we  not  learned  that  if  God  is  real,  God  must  be 
one  God.  Often  it  is  said,  by  Christians  as  well  as  Jews,  that  the 
most  significant  contribution  the  Jewish  prophets  and  teachers 
made  to  true  religion  is  the  discovery  that  God  is  one,  and  that 
there  are  not  many  gods.  "The  Lord  our  God  is  one!"  is  the  affirma- 
tion of  the  enlightened  believer  in  God.  Christians  on  "the  main 
Line"  — Roman  Catholics,  Eastern  Orthodox,  and  Protestants  who 
hold  to  the  essentials  of  the  Christian  faith— believe  in  the 
Trinity,  or  in  the  trinitarian  concept  of  God.  To  many  sincere 
Christians  this  doctrine  is  pious  "gobbledygook."  They  say  to  us 
who  try  to  explain  what  we  think  the  church  means  by  this  diffi- 
cult and  mysterious  teaching,  that  we  "lose"  them  when  we  talk, 
as  does  a  well-known  hymn,  of  "God  in  three  persons,  blessed 
Trinity." 

It  may  help  to  realize  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trintity  was 
developed  to  safeguard  a  genuine  experience  of  the  living  God 
which  the  Christians  of  long  ago  had  known.  The  experience  pre- 
ceded the  formula.  True,  the  first  disciples  would  not  have  known 
what  we  are  talking  about  if  we  could  speak  to  them  of  the  Trinity. 
But  if  you  spoke  to  them  of  the  love  of  God,  of  the  grace  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  their  faces 
would   have   lighted   up   with    knowledge   and   appreciation.    God 
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discloses  himself  to  men  and  women  in  many  ways,  but  God  makes 
himself  known  supremely  as  Creator  and  Father  of  our  spirits,  as 
Lord  and  Savior  in  Jesus  Christ;  and  as  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Lord 
and  giver  of  life,  the  source  of  power  and  strength  and  guidance 
and  comfort. 

An  analogy  from  everyday  life  may  help  a  little.  You  know 
Bill  Jones  (only  that  probably  isn't  his  name!).  Bill  is  an  excellent 
sergeant  or  first  lieutenant  or  whatever.  He  is  recognized  as  such 
by  his  commanding  officer  and  by  a  lot  of  men  who  serve  with 
him.  Bill  Jones  is  also  an  enthusiastic  sailor.  Whenever  he  has 
leave  or  any  time  off  from  his  military  duties  you'll  find  him  out 
in  that  sailboat  of  his.  Since  he  doesn't  go  sailing  in  his  uniform 
he  has  many  acquaintances  who  know  him  only  as  an  expert 
man  with  a  ship. 

But  Bill  Jones  also  has  a  third  role.  He  is  a  loyal,  loving 
husband  and  a  devoted  father  of  his  children.  He  is  a  different 
person  playing  with  the  family  than  when  on  duty  at  the  post  or 
in  his  sailboat.  His  sailing  friends,  his  Army  comrades,  his  wife 
and  children  see  him  in  different  ways;  some  see  him  in  two  phases 
of  his  activity.  His  wife  and  children  see  him  in  the  home  and  at 
play  with  them  and  also  when  he  takes  them  sailing.  Many  of  his 
Army  friends  see  him  only  on  duty.  But  he  is  the  same  Bill  Jones 
in  all  three  ways  and  in  different  circumstances.  So,  it  may  help 
to  think  of  the  one,  eternal  living  God,  making  himself  known 
chiefly  as  Creator  and  Father,  or  as  Savior  and  Lord,  or  as  the 
inner  Light  and  power  in  whom  we  can  do  seemingly  impossible  things. 

God  the  Comforter 

God  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  great  consoler.  He  is  indeed  the 
Comforter.  Doors  being  shut,  he  comes  when  we  need  him  most,  to 
calm,  to  heal,  to  assure  us  that  even  the  worst  can  be  woven  into 
the  divine  pattern  of  good.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  not  only  our  Con- 
soler and  Helper  but  the  One  who  convicts  us  of  sin  when  we 
break  the  divine  laws  we  and  all  human  beings  are  intended  to 
obey  if  we  are  to  have  a  decent  life  on  this  planet.  When  we  sin 
against  genuine  love  by  our  possessiveness,  our  betrayals,  our 
attempt  to  manipulate  someone,  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit  who  compels 
us  to  face  up  to  what  we  have  done  and  to  what  we  have  become. 
It  is  the  same  Spirit  of  redemptive  love  who  brings  us  to  our  knees 
to  plead  for  forgiveness,  to  be  taken  back  into  the  circle  of  love. 
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It  is  this  divine  Spirit  who  assures  us  of  our  forgiveness  and  of 
another  chance  to  play  the  man,  or  to  play  the  woman. 

Who  does  not  need  to  be  taught?  It  is  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  who  teaches  us.  He  is  the  Interpreter  who  can  make 
clear  to  us  what  Jesus  revealed  of  the  great  and  gracious  Father  of 
all  mankind.  Therefore,  always  we  shall  need  the  Spirit,  for  there 
can  never  come  a  time  when  a  Christian  can  say  that  he  knows  the 
whole  truth.  This  Spirit's  work  within  us  and  within  the  Christian 
community  creates  joy.  The  disciples,  wrote  Dr.  Luke  in  his  book 
of  the  Acts  and  the  Apostles,  "are  filled  with  joy  and  the  Holy 
Spirit."  "In  thy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy,"  wrote  a  psalmist,  and 
when  the  Spirit  comes  into  our  lives  we  know  that  it  is  true.  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  and  his  first  followers  were  such  happy  Christians 
they  were  called  the  Master's  merry  men.  The  Spirit  then  can  guide 
you  and  me!  He  can  give  us  gladness  even  in  the  midst  of  crises  and 
and  crosses.  He  can  teach  us  and  interpret  to  us  the  baffling  mysteries 
which  often  confront  us;  He  can  comfort  us  when  we  are  down, 
and  lift  us  to  firm,  high  ground  on  which  to  do  our  part  as  Christ's 
men  and  women. 

Why  not  open  your  life  to  this  gentle  yet  powerful  Spirit  of 
God?  You  may  call  him  the  living  Christ.  He  is,  and  much  more 
than  we  can  think.  Your  very  thought  of  God  may  be  the  Spirit  be- 
ginning his  wonderful  work  in  you.  Let  Him  have  his  way.  ■  ■ 
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DEADLINE 


By  Wayne  C.  Lee 


Joe  can't  make  up  his  mind  who's  right  —  the  cattlemen  or 
the  farmers.  Maybe  both  sides  have  some  good,  some  bad 
points.  He  pauses  to  consider  . . . 


JOE  VANCE  wished  he  didn't 
have  to  go  with  the  delegation 
from  the  Cattlemen's  Association 
to  see  Pete  Suttle.  He  could  smell 
trouble  in  the  air  like  a  deer  sniffing 
the  first  smoke  of  a  forest  fire. 

They'd  say  he  was  afraid  to  face 
up  to  his  responsibilities,  however, 
if  he  didn't  go  with  the  delegation. 
Behind  his  back,  they'd  call  him  a 
coward.  Either  way,  they'd  probably 
be  right,  he  thought.  He  didn't  like 
trouble,  especially  between  friends. 
And  he  considered  both  Pete  Suttle 
and  the  men  in  the  Association  his 
friends. 

They  came  within  sight  of  Pete 
Suttle's  buildings,  Joe  trying  to 
stay  behind  the  others.  Suddenly 
one  of  the  men  pointed  ahead. 

"Hey,  look  there!"  he  exclaimed. 
"Is  that  a  new  yard  fence  Pete  has 
put  up?" 


"It's  too  far  from  the  house  to  be 
a  yard  fence,"  another  man  said. 
"What  is  it,  Joe?" 

Joe  had  to  ride  forward  then.  He 
was  the  logical  one  to  ask  because 
he  was  supposed  to  know  more 
about  Pete  than  any  of  the  others. 
He  spent  a  lot  of  time  visiting 
Loretta.  That  was  why  he  had  been 
picked  for  this  delegation,  even 
though  it  seemed  to  him  that  his 
personal  feelings  for  Loretta  should 
have  been  a  sound  reason  for  leaving 
him  off  the  delegation. 

"Pete  calls  that  his  deadline 
fence,"  Joe  said.  "He  was  building 
it  the  last  time  I  was  over  here.  He's 
expecting  trouble  and  he  figures  on 
stopping  every  visitor  right  at  that 
fence  until  he  proves  that  he's 
friendly." 

"Then  we  ain't  liable  to  get  any 
closer  than  that  today,"    Tinsley, 
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the  most  outspoken  of  the  delegation 
said.  "That  old  codger  must  mean 
what  he  says." 

"He  does,"  Joe  said. 

"He  may  stop  us  there  today," 
Tinsley  said.  "But  if  he  goes  ahead 
with  that  dam,  we'll  come  out  here 
again  and  no  deadline  is  going  to 
stop  us  then." 

Joe  tried  to  think  of  some  way  to 
avoid  this  conflict,  but  he  knew  it 
was  too  late  when  he  saw  Pete  come 
from  the  house,  a  shotgun  cradled 
in  the  crook  of  his  arm. 

"That's  far  enough  till  you  state 
your  business,"  Pete  said. 

"We  just  wanted  to  try  to  talk 
some  sense  into  you  about  that  irri- 
gation project  of  yours,"  Tinsley 
said. 

Joe  frowned.  Nobody  changed 
Pete  Suttle's  mind  with  a  blunt 
approach  like  that. 

"Ain't  nothing  to  talk  about," 
Pete  said.  "The  dam  I'm  building 
is  on  my  own  property.  And  the 
meadow  where  I'm  going  to  run  the 
water  is  my  property,  too." 

"Watering  that  land  ain't  going 
to  do  you  much  good  unless  you've 
got  a  dirt  farmer  to  work  it." 

"That's  right,"  Pete  admitted. 
"I  know  men  who  ain't  afraid  of  a 
plow  or  a  shovel  or  a  hoe." 

"Nesters!"  Tinsley  said  as  if  the 
word  were  an  oath.  "You  let  one 
nester  in  and  we'll  be  overrun  with 
them  in  a  month." 

Pete  shook  his  head.  "One  farmer 
on  my  private  meadow  ain't  going 
to  overrun  your  places." 

"They'll  swarm  in  over  this  river 
bottomland,"  Tinsley  said  angrily. 
"They'll  shut  us  off   from   water, 
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take  all  our  hay  land.  We've  got  to 
have  hay  to  get  through  the  winters." 

"And  I've  got  to  make  a  living," 
Pete  said.  "I  figure  the  best  way  to 
do  that  is  to  irrigate  my  meadow. 
What  you  do  with  the  meadow  land 
you've  got  is  your  business." 

"It's  our  business  to  keep  nesters 
out  of  this  country."  Tinsley's 
anger  was  rising.  "We  aim  to  stop 
this  crazy  idea  of  yours." 

"Just  try  it  and  you  won't  be 
stopping  anything  else!"  Pete  said 
threateningly. 

This  was  going  just  as  Joe  had 
expected.  He  had  known  that  Pete 
wouldn't  back  down.  The  Associ- 
ation ranchers  were  afraid  that 
homesteaders  would  move  in  and 
take  over  the  country.  Pete  thought 
he  could  make  a  small  fortune 
furnishing  irrigation  water  to  home- 
steaders on  his  meadow  land.  Full 
scale  range  wars  had  started  with 
less  provocation. 

If  it  came  to  a  war,  Pete  would 
surely  lose  against  such  odds  and 
he'd  have  to  leave  the  country. 
Loretta  would  go,  too.  Joe  wondered 
if  that  wasn't  the  core  of  his  concern 
about  the  whole  matter.  Loretta 
was  the  center  of  every  dream  he 
had  and  he  was  sure  she  thought 
a  lot  of  him.  She  would  never  leave 
her  father  when  he  was  in  trouble, 
though,  and  he'd  be  in  plenty  of 
trouble  before  the  Association  was 
through  with  him. 

"We're  holding  another  meeting 
tomorrow  noon,"  Tinsley  said.  "You 
be  there,  Pete,  and  we'll  thresh  this 
out." 

"I'll  be  working  on  my  dam 
then,"  Pete  said  grimly. 


"You'd  better  not  be,"  Tinsley 
grunted  and  jerked  his  horse  around, 
digging  in  the  spurs. 

Joe  wanted  to  stay  and  tell  Pete 
that  he  understood  his  position  but 
he  knew  he  wouldn't  be  welcome 
today  because  he  had  come  with  the 
Association  men.  He  followed  the 
others  but  at  a  slower  pace.  That 
was  the  easiest  thing  to  do  and 
everybody  said  he  always  took  the 
easiest  way  out. 

JOE  went  to  the  meeting  the  next 
day,  hoping  that  Pete  would  be 
there  but  sure  that  he  wouldn't  be. 
He  wasn't.  The  meeting  lasted  just 
long  enough  to  prove  that  Pete 
wasn't  coming. 

"Let's  go  show  him  we  mean 
business,  men,"  Tinsley  shouted. 
"If  we  don't,  we're  licked  before  we 
start." 

A  chorus  of  agreement  echoed 
over  the  room  and  the  men  ran  out 
to  their  horses.  Joe  wanted  to  tell 
them  to  stop,  that  this  wasn't  the 
way  to  settle  things.  But  he  didn't 
have  the  nerve  to  face  twelve  angry 
men,  especially  with  no  argument 
that  they  hadn't  already  heard  and 
rejected. 

They  insisted  that  Joe  ride  with 
them.  Having  lost  any  chance  of 
stopping  the  men  here,  Joe's 
thoughts  leaped  ahead.  Maybe  if  he 
talked  to  Pete  alone,  he  could  reason 
with  him. 

As  they  approached  the  ranch, 
Joe  suggested  that  he  ride  on  ahead 
and  talk  to  Pete.  The  others  agreed 
quickly.  Joe  had  the  feeling  they'd 
like  to  avoid  the  fight  as  much  as 
he  would  but  they  intended  to  halt 
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that  irrigation  project,  one  way  or 
another.  A  hundred  yards  from  the 
deadline  fence,  the  men  stopped 
and  Joe  rode  on  alone. 

"Tell  him  we'll  give  him  five 
minutes  to  come  out  and  start  tear- 
ing down  the  deadline  fence," 
Tinsley  called  after  him.  "If  he  does 
that,  we'll  know  he  has  agreed  to 
see  things  our  way.  If  he  doesn't, 
we'll  come  in  and  tear  the  fence 
down  for  him." 

Joe  knew  that  would  mean  war. 
He  rode  around  the  end  of  the  fence 
and  across  the  yard,  the  prickles 
running  up  his  spine.  Since  he  had 


come  here  with  the  Association 
ranchers,  Pete  might  decide  he  was 
no  different  from  the  others.  Joe  had 
no  doubt  what  Pete  intended  to  do 
to  any  Association  rancher  who 
crossed  that  deadline. 

Joe  saw  the  rifle  barrel  on  the  sill 
of  the  open  window  but  he  rode 
steadily  on,  trying  to  ignore  it.  The 
rifle  disappeared  and  Pete,  along 
with  Loretta,  appeared  in  the  door- 
way as  Joe  stopped  at  the  hitchraek 
and  dismounted. 

"If  anybody  else  had  crossed  that 
deadline,  I'd  have  filled  him  full  of 
lead,"  Pete  said.  "You  go  back  and 
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tell  that  bunch  that  I'm  going  to 
build  that  dam.  If  they  try  to  stop 
me,  I'll  bury  them  in  it." 

"They're  giving  you  five  minutes 
to  change  your  mind,"  Joe  said. 

"I  won't  change  it  in  five  minutes 
or  five  years,"  Pete  snapped.  He 
wheeled  and  stamped  back  into  the 
house. 

"This  morning  he  was  pretty 
reasonable,"  Loretta  said,  stepping 
out  closer  to  Joe.  "Then  he  saw 
them  coming  like  an  army  and  he 
got  mad  again." 

"The  ranchers  are  pretty  worked 
up  right  now,  too,"  Joe  said. 

"If  we  could  just  keep  them  apart 
till  they're  thinking  straight  again," 
Loretta  said,  "it  might  help." 

Joe  nodded.  That's  what  he'd 
like.  But  if  he  did  anything  to  post- 
pone a  showdown,  Pete  and  Tinsley 
would  each  say  he  was  a  coward  for 
not  pitching  in  to  help  his  side  win. 
Maybe  he  was  a  coward  for  not 
making  up  his  mind  and  taking  a 
hand. 

"I'll  see  you  later,  Loretta,"  he 
said.  "I've  got  some  thinking  to  do." 

"This  is  no  time  for  thinking," 
she  said  as  he  turned  away.  "This 
is  the  time  to  do  something." 

He  kept  on  going,  Loretta  thought 
he  was  a  coward,  too.  But  he  just 
couldn't  fight  against  either  side. 
At  the  deadline  fence,  he  tied  his 
horse  and  moved  out  where  he  stood 
directly  between  the  Association 
ranchers  and  Pete's  house.  There 
he  leaned  against  the  fence  as  though 
he  expected  to  spend  the  rest  of  the 
day  there.  He  saw  the  restlessness 
among  the  ranchers.  A  minute  later, 
Loretta    came    running    from    the 


house. 

"Joe,  what  are  you  doing?"  she 
exclaimed  as  she  reached  him.  "If 
they  start  shooting,  you'll  be  right 
in  the  middle." 

Joe  nodded.  "When  friends  are 
fighting  and  a  man  can't  make  up 
his  mind  which  is  right,  the  only 
place  he  can  get  is  right  in  the 
middle." 

"He  might  get  killed,"  Loretta 
said. 

Joe  nodded  again.  "He  might. 
But  while  his  friends  are  deciding 
if  it's  worth  shooting  through  him 
to  get  to  their  enemies,  they  might 
have  a  second  thought  about  the 
importance  of  shooting  their  ene- 
mies at  all." 

Loretta  smiled.  "And  I  thought 
you  were  supposed  to  be  one  who 
shied  away  from  danger." 

It  wasn't  long  till  Pete  came  from 
the  house,  waving  a  white  flag 
instead  of  a  rifle.  The  ranchers  came 
down  to  the  fence,  too,  their  guns 
in  their  holsters,  their  rifles  back  in 
their  saddle  boots. 

"Can't  have  anybody  shooting 
Loretta,"  Pete  explained,  only  a 
trace  of  belligerence  left  in  His  voice. 

"We've  been  thinking,"  Tinsley 
began  a  little  apologetically.  "If  you 
just  water  your  own  meadow,  other 
nesters  ain't  likely  to  come  in  if  they 
know  they  can't  get  water,   too." 

Pete  nodded.  "I've  been  doing 
some  thinking,  too,  seeing  Joe  out 
here  trying  to  be  friends  with  both 
sides  while  we  sparred  around  like 
gamecocks.  The  only  way  I'll  let 
water  off  my  own  land  is  if  you 
fellows  decide  to  irrigate  your  own 
meadows  for  winter  hay." 
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"Sounds  like  a  good  deal,"  Tinsley 
said.  "If  we  hired  some  men  to 
irrigate  the  meadow  land  and  put  up 
hay,  we  could  keep  our  regular  crew 
working  cattle  in  the  hills."  He  held 
out  his  hand.  "Sign  me  up  for  some 
of  your  water,  Pete." 

The  other  Association  ranchers 
followed  Tinsley's  lead.  Pete  was 
grinning  broadly. 

"This  calls  for  a  celebration,"  he 
said.  "What  will  it  be?" 

"A  wedding  party,"  Joe  said 
quickly. 

He  saw  the  surprise  that  hit 
Loretta,  but  she  recovered  so  quickly 
that  the  men  had  no  time  to  notice. 

"A  grand  idea,"  she  said,  "You're 
all  invited."  She  looked  up  at  Joe 
and  added  softly,  "I  can  see  it's 
going  to  take  a  lot  of  courage  to  live 
with  a  'coward'  like  you."         ■  ■ 


"I  want  to  see  you  again  when  you've 
saved  up  some  more  money." 


The  President's  All  America  Team 

This  is  a  chance  to  test  your 
strength,  speed  and  endurance.  You 
have  to  run,  jump,  sit-up,  pull-up, 
and  throw  a  softball.  50,000  kids, 
10  to  17,  made  the  team  last  year. 
Captain  James  A.  Lovell,  USN, 
Consultant  to  the  President  on 
Physical  Fitness  and  NASA  Astro- 
naut writes:  "There  are  perhaps 
3,000,000  additional  boys  and  girls 
who  could  make  The  President's 
All  America  Team  if  they  had  the 
opportunity.  Won't  you  help  us 
alert  them  to  this  program?" 
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When  a  couple  gets  married  they  should 
take  each  other  for  better  or  for  worse, 
but  never  for  granted. — Harold  L.  Taylor. 


"He  wants  to  return  it.  Says  the 
Westerns  are  giving  his  children  an 
inferiority  complex." 
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Channels  c$  Pouter 


By  William  T.  Ham 


RECENT  years  have  seen  a 
growth  of  interest  in  small 
groups,  so  much  so  that  group 
psychology  and  group  dynamics 
are  recognized  branches  of  science, 
much  called  upon  by  business  and 
industry.  In  the  church,  too,  and 
outside  it,  with  the  encouragement 
of  the  minister,  and  without  such 
encouragement,  the  widespread  ap- 
pearance of  small  personal  groups 
has  been  described  as  one  of  the 
most  significant  religious  develop- 
ments of  our  time. 

This  represents  a  growing  aware- 
ness that  the  realities  of  the  Christian 
faith  can  be  embodied  in  individual 
lives  and  in  society  only  through  the 
meeting  of  Christian  minds  and 
spirits,  in  groupings  more  intimate, 
more  creative,  and  more  responsible 
than  the  large  church  congregation. 

The  Christian  interest  in   small 


groups  arises  out  of  a  deep  con- 
viction that  when  Christ  said:  "For 
where  two  or  three  are  gathered  in 
my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst 
of  them"  (Matthew  18:20),  he 
meant  that  in  a  small  Christian 
gathering  his  spirit  could  be  active 
and  effective  in  a  way  that  would 
be  impossible  in  a  large  congregation. 
It  is  of  significance,  too,  that  in 
the  ministry  of  Jesus  one  of  his  first 
steps  was  to  form  a  small  group, 
that  of  the  disciples,  "to  be  with 
him"  (Mark  3:14).  Moreover,  the 
early  church  was  made  up  of  small 
groups,  meeting  in  private  homes, 
ever  under  the  suspicious  eye  of  the 
authorities,  and  as  T.  R.  Glover 
says,  "Always  in  trouble,  yet  abso- 
lutely fearless,  and  absurdly  happy." 
Thomas  Kelly  says  that  "Every 
period  of  profound  rediscovery  of 
God's  joyous  immediacy  is  a  period 
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of  emergence  of  this  amazing  group 
interknittedness  of  God-enthralled 
men  and  women  who  know  one 
another  in  him." 

This  emphasis  in  religious  circles 
upon  the  significance  of  small  groups 
is  supported  by  what  the  psycholo- 
gists tell  us.  H.  A.  Overstreet  states 
that  in  a  group  which  is  united  by  a 
common  commitment,  each  indi- 
vidual identifies  with  the  total 
fellowship  a*nd  with  what  that  total 
fellowship  envisages.  Thus  the 
group  becomes  the  individual's 
larger  self,  a  process  which  can 
magnify  and  strengthen  him,  de- 
velop his  potentialities,  and  give 
him  an  awareness  of  a  presence  and 
power  that,  in  his  separateness  as 
an  individual,  he  would  not  know. 

Fellowship  Groups 

Experience  with  small  groups  in 
church  circles  falls  into  two  fairly 
distinct  types— namely,  fellowship 
groups  and  mission  groups.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  more  common 
and  is  usually  devoted  to  prayer 
and  study,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 
lead  to  some  form  of  individual  or 
group  "outreach." 

Membership  in  such  a  group,  if 
it  is  to  be  more  than  a  pleasant 
social  gathering,  requires  total  com- 
mitment to  Christ.  No  merely 
nominal  loyalty  will  do.  Moreover, 
this  personal  relationship  to  Christ 
can  become  real  only  as  one  lives  in 
sympathy  and  love  with  one's  fellow 
members.  Love  of  God  is  inseparable 
from  love  of  the  brethren.  This 
means  a  deep  involvement  with 
one's  fellow  members,  and  a  willing- 
ness to  be  accountable  to  them.  It 


also  means  acceptance  of  a  group 
discipline  covering  regular,  prompt 
attendance  at  meetings,  and  con- 
scientious performance  of  all  assign- 
ments. 

Commitment  to  such  a  group 
requires  a  spiritual  maturity  that 
is  not  necessary  for  membership  in 
a  large  congregation,  where  we 
gravitate  toward  those  people  we 
like  and  let  the  rest  go  by.  In  a 
small  group,  meeting  weekly,  shar- 
ing insights  and  experiences,  be- 
coming aware  of  our  deeper  selves, 
the  going  is  often  rough.  It  costs  to 
belong.  No  significant  belonging  is 
without  its  price.  But,  granted  a 
willingness  to  surrender  self  and 
personal  pride  and  any  long  cher- 
ished prejudice  or  resentment, 
belonging  to  such  a  committed 
group  can,  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  inspire  ordinary  laymen  with 
a  sense  of  calling,  lead  them  into 
deep  participation  in  love  and 
worship  and  work,  and  make  of 
them  outstanding  and  dynamic 
christian  leaders. 

But  such  "fellowship  groups," 
after  an  initial  period  of  joyous 
adventure,  often  become  self- 
centered  and  anemic.  A  dynamic, 
venturesome  spirit  is  lacking.  The 
tinder  does  not  catch  fire.  The 
difficulty  often  seems  to  be  that  the 
powers  present  in  the  individual 
members  are  not  focused  in  action; 
there  is  no  common  objective,  no 
bold  willingness  to  accept  new 
responsibilities  and  undertake  new 
ways  of  really  "being  the  church 
in  the  world."  Hence  the  emergence 
of  "mission  groups,"  mentioned 
above. 
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Mission  Groups 

A  mission  group  differs  from  a 
fellowship  group  in  that  the  em- 
phasis is  upon  the  "outreach"  — the 
action— to  which  the  prayer  and  the 
study  is  to  be  contributory,  as  is  the 
"fellowship."  The  "mission"  of 
every  Christian  is  to  be  part  of  the 
laos— the  people  of  God— the  church 
in  the  world.  How?  By  doing  some- 
thing the  world  needs  to  have  done, 
something  that  is  the  will  of  God 
for  the  world,  whether  the  world 
knows  it  or  not.  The  word  of  God 
to  the  Christian  is  "Go,"  — not 
merely  "Come!"  True,  Christ  said: 
"Come  unto  me"  (Matt.  11:28)- 
but  he  said  it  in  order  that  we  might 
be  prepared  to  obey  the  command: 
"Go"  (Matt.  28:19).  The  mission 
group,  therefore,  is  a  "go  structure": 
it  comes  together  in  order  to  go.  The 
inward  journey  of  prayer  and  study 
is  to  be  carried  on  in  conjunction 
with  the  outward  journey  of  self- 
giving  service  to  the  world  God 
loves. 

A  small  group  of  this  kind— a 
mission  group  —  consists,  therefore, 
of  people  who  feel  themselves  called 
by  God  to  "be  the  church"  in  some 
specific  area  of  "the  world"  — that 
is,  among  people  outside  the  church. 
Because  they  have  been  "called," 
they  belong  to  one  another  and 
share  a  common  life.  The  spirit  of 
Christ  will  inspire  the  group  to 
release,  heal,  forgive,  and  energize 
those  who  come  into  contact  with  it. 

The  two  purposes  of  a  mission 
group  — first,  to  do  the  will  of  God 
in  the  world  outside  the  church; 
and  second,  to  encourage  the  spirit- 


ual growth  of  its  members— must  be 
kept  in  balance.  A  mission  group 
cannot  be  concerned  merely  with 
social  action;  neither  can  it  be 
withdrawn  from  the  world  in  pur- 
suit of  its  own  spiritual  welfare. 
Thus  a  mission  group  exists  always 
in  a  state  of  tension.  It  must  be  the 
church  and,  therefore,  not  of  the 
world;  yet  it  must  be  creatively, 
redemptively,  at  work  in  the  world. 

A  group  of  this  kind  may  be  made 
up  of  from  two  to  twenty  persons 
who  may  be  of  two  classes:  first,  an 
inner  core  of  totally  committed 
Christians;  second,  people  who 
want  to  explore  the  possibilities  of 
the  Christian  life  and  are  willing 
to  participate  actively  in  the  work 
of  the  group. 

What  can  a  mission  group  do? 
That,  of  course,  depends  upon  the 
needs  of  the  community  in  which 
it  exists,  and  the  sensitivity  of  the 
group  to  those  needs.  Earnest  indi- 
vidual and  group  prayer  for  guid- 
ance is  not  likely  to  remain  long 
unanswered.  Prayer  for  awareness, 
for  alertness  to  need,  may  produce 
surprising,  unpredictable  awaken- 
ing to  needs  so  close  to  you  and  your 
community,  either  on  post  or  off, 
that  you  will  wonder  how  you  could 
have  overlooked  them  before. 

We  Emphasized  Mission 

At  the  Church  of  The  Savior  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  after  several 
years  of  experience  with  fellowship 
groups,  it  was  decided  to  emphasize 
mission.  At  present  there  are  twenty 
mission  groups.  Six  are  associated 
in  running  a  coffee  house  which  is 
designed    to    attract    people    who 
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would  be  unlikely  to  go  to  church. 
One  has  charge  of  a  speical  type  of 
worship  service  at  the  coffee  house 
on  Sunday  morning.  Six  are  trying 
to  reestablish  homes  for  children 
now  crowded  together  in  a  large 
city  institution.  One  has  established 
a  retreat  center  on  a  beautiful  farm 
twenty-five  miles  from  Washington; 
another,  a  home  for  single  persons 
in  the  city.  One  group  is  planning 
a  college  for  people  of  all  the  world 
faiths.  Another  runs  a  pre-school 
center  for  children  from  a  slum  area. 

On  an  Army  post  there  would 
seem  to  be  a  wide  field  for  small 
Christian  groups  of  both  fellowship 
and  mission  types. 

Are  there  teen-agers  around  who 
are  at  loose  ends,  or  regularly  getting 
into  difficulty  with  their  parents, 
or  authorities?  Could  your  group 
"take  them  on"  for  a  baseball  game 
once  a  week? 

Does  anyone  take  a  personal 
interest  in  the  new  recruits  to  help 
them  to  develop  constructive 
interests  rather  than  bad  habits  in 
what  is,  for  them,  a  strange  new 
routine  and  mode  of  life? 

Are  there  any  good  books  around 
where  they  might  attract  attention 
and  interest?  Is  there  a  public 
library  nearby  that  might  cooperate 
with  your  group  in  planning  even- 
ings devoted  to  book  reviews  and 
displays  to  stimulate  reading? 

Could  you  produce  a  really  good 
drama  or  musical  with  an  unfor- 
gettable message? 


Are  there  any  of  you  who  have 
talents  or  skills  along  athletic, 
technical,  or  artistic  lines  around 
whom  a  group  could  grow  up  to 
augment  or  supplement  the  work 
of  the  chaplain  with  different  age 
groups  on  the  post?  He  would 
probably  welcome  some  concrete 
plans  to  help  make  the  Christian 
message  relevant,  interesting— even 
exciting.  If  you  have  a  skill— and 
cannot  think  how  it  would  be  help- 
ful—someone else  in  your  group 
might  come  up  with  an  idea  of  the 
way  you  could  use  that  skill  to  be 
a  tremendous  Christian  influence  — 
in  a  very  simple  but  meaningful 
manner. 

A  much-decorated  veteran  of 
World  War  I  and  II,  former  Com- 
manding General  of  the  Armored 
Force,  often  says— "Mobility,  flexi- 
bility, firepower— these  are  three 
things  every  unit  needs  to  ac- 
complish its  mission." 

So  it  is  with  the  unit  we  call  a 
mission  group.  Having  "put  on  the 
whole  armor  of  God"  (Eph.  6:11), 
we  go  where  we  are  needed— and 
that's  mobility.  We  adapt  ourselves 
to  meet  needs  and  conquer  difficul- 
ties as  they  arise  — and  that's  flexi- 
bility; and,  in  the  knowledge  that 
"Christ  lives  in  us"  (Gal.  2:20),  we 
are  "strengthened  with  might  through 
his  spirit  in  the  inner  man"  (Eph. 
3:16)  and  are  "able  to  do  far  more 
abundantly  than  all  that  we  ask  or 
think"  (Eph.  3:20)-and  that's 
firepower!  ■  ■ 


Some  people  don't  have  much  to  say,  but  you  have  to  listen  a  long  time  before 
you  find  it  out. — Jack  Herbert. 
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The  Han  and  the  Talking  Animals 


By  Mario  De  Marco 


The  man  who  gave  the  gift  of  laughter 


THE  TIME  was  in  the  summer 
of  1918.  The  recruiting 
sergeant  looked  up  from  his  desk 
and  tried  to  keep  a  straight  face. 
There  before  him  stood  a  skinny 
kid,  wearing  theatrical  makeup 
and  a  crooked,  taped-on  mustache 
and  he  was  trying  hard  to  look 
older  than  his  16  years.  "I'd  like 
to  enlist  in  the  Army,  Sergeant," 
the  boy  said  in  a  not-too-well 
disguised,  medium  gruff  voice. 
The  smiling  soldier  got  up  from 
his  desk  and  placed  his  hands  on 
the  youngster's  shoulders,  as  a 
father  would  his  boy  before  giving 
him  some  words  of  wisdom,  "Look 
son,  you're  a  bit  too  young  to 
enlist  in  the  service.  Why  don't 
you  come  back  in  a  few  years 
and  then  you  can  sign  up  to  fight 
for  your  country  . . .  OK?"  The 
boy  looked   at   the    sergeant   with 


a  hurt  look  and  slowly  headed 
for  the  door.  He  didn't  give  up, 
though.  Trying  the  other  branches 
of  the  service,  he  received  the 
same  answer— too  young.  There 
was  one  place  that  did  accept 
him:  the  American  Red  Cross,  as 
a  truck  driver. 

Shortly  thereafter  he  was  sent 
to  Europe  and  was  assigned  to 
drive  an  ambulance.  Whenever 
he  had  some  free  time  he  would 
decorate  his  trucks  with  bright 
cartoons,  inside,  outside,  even  on 
the  ceiling.  The  wounded  soldiers 
who  rode  in  his  vehicle  couldn't 
help  but  notice  his  cartoons  in 
any  position  they  laid  and 
chuckled  at  his  clever  work.  The 
determined  youngster  later  became 
famous  as  the  master  creator  of 
animated  talking  animals— he  was 
the  late  Walt  Disney. 
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Walt  was  born  in  Chicago, 
Illinois,  on  December  5,  1901. 
His  father  was  a  builder  and 
contractor  (probably  Walt  in- 
herited from  his  father  his  brilliant 
mind  for  inventive  creations  in 
both  art  and  projects).  He  was 
one  of  five  children  born  to  Elias 
and  Flora  Disney.  Walt's  love  of 
animals  dates  back  to  when  the 
family  owned  a  livestock  farm, 
the  children  made  pets  of  the 
animals;  Walt's  favorite  was  an 
old  red  rooster.  He  would  take 
his  pad  and  sketch  the  animals 
and  birds  in  different  action 
positions.  In  later  years  when  he 
told  a  studio  cartoonist  to  put  a 
little  more  waddle  in  a  duck, 
Walt  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about.  His  mother  once  remarked 
that  her  son  didn't  just  draw  — 
he  would  study  and  observe  — 
that  was  the  difference  between 
an  ordinary  artist  and  a  good  one. 
A  short  time  later  the  Disneys 
were  forced  to  give  up  the  farm 
for  the  simple  reason  that  all  the 
livestock  were  made  pets,  and 
none  were  ever  sold;  so  there  was 
no  income.  Walt  helped  out  by 
delivering  newspapers.  He  would 
rise  at  four  in  the  morning  and 
hustle  along;  then  he  would  head 
for  school.  When  he  had  his  meal 
he  would  deliver  the  afternoon 
edition;  he  never  had  any  time  to 
play.  When  the  winter  arrived  he 
would  be  the  first  to  "blaze"  a 
trail  in  the  waist-deep  snow.  Often 
he  would  grab  a  quick  nap  in 
some  warm  hallway.  This  routine 
lasted  for  nine  years. 

After  the  war  Walt  worked  for 


a  small  newspaper  and  later  a  slide 
company  in  Kansas.  It  was  here, 
while  making  animated  advertising 
films,  that  he  began  to  experiment 
on  his  own  in  this  field.  He  rented 
an  old  garage  and  turned  it  into 
his  studio.  One  day  while  at  the 
public  library  he  came  across  an  old 
book  on  animated  cartooning,  and 
upon  reading  it  became  convinced 
that  he  could  improve  on  this 
method  of  cartooning. 

It  was  while  working  in  his  studio 
that  he  heard  a  slight  noise  in  the 
wastebasket.  He  got  up  from  his 
drawing  board  and  rummaged 
through  the  papers.  There  he  dis- 
C(  veered  a  cute  little  gray  mouse. 
He  fed  it  and  let  it  run  around  the 
place  — and  it  soon  became  a  pet. 
When  he  was  at  the  drawing  board 
the  little  fellow  ran  up  and  down 
over  the  board  and  went  through 
a  number  of  funny  antics— fasci- 
nated, Walt  quickly  named  him 
Mortimer— but  the  name  didn't 
quite  fit  the  little  fellow.  "Mickey, 
that's  what  I'll  call  you,  Mickey 
Mouse,"  exclaimed  Disney.  This  is 
how  the  famous  mouse  was  born  — 
and  he  was  to  make  his  kind 
benefactor  rich  and  famous. 

He  enlarged  his  garage  and  began 
experimenting  in  the  realm  of  fairy 
tales.  He  made  several  short  films 
in  this  subject  and  set  out  for  Holly- 
wood in  1923.  Success  didn't  come 
too  quickly  for  Walt  — he  tramped 
from  studio  to  studio,  looking  for 
a  backer  for  three  months  without 
any  luck.  Walt  contacted  his  older 
brother,  Roy,  who  was  living  there 
and  the  two  became  partners.  Walt 
did  receive  an  offer  from  a   New 
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York  concern  for  a  series  of  cartoons 
similar  to  the  ones  he  had.  Both 
brothers  rented  the  back  end  of  a 
real  estate  office  and  thus  began 
one  of  the  turning  points  in  Walt's 
life ...  he  then  hired  several  girls 
to  help  — one  of  whom  later  became 
Mrs.  Disney. 

While  traveling  from  New  York 
to  California,  Walt  thought  of  a 
new  character  that  had  never  been 
used  in  animated  cartoons  — then  his 
little  pet  popped  into  mind  —  Mickey 
Mouse!  Characters  were  drawn 
for  his  mouse  — Minnie  Mouse, 
Pluto,  and  then  Donald  Duck. 

It  was  his  third  Mickey  Mouse, 
"Steamboat  Willie,"  shown  in  New 
York  in  October,  1928,  that  brought 
Walt  his  first  taste  of  fame.  Now 
that  his  success  was  firmly  estab- 
lished, he  enlarged  his  studio  from 
the  small  office  to  the  gigantic 
cartoon  work  shop  that  it  is  today. 
"Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs" 
was  his  first  venture  in  color  and 
feature  picture  cartoon  and  it 
pushed  him  higher  in  the  clouds 
of  fame.  Not  just  content  in  being 
the  greatest  movie  maker,  he  began 
looking  in  other  fields  of  enter- 
tainment . . .  and  some  years  later 
opened  the  greatest  amusement 
park  in  the  world  — Disneyland. 
Walt's  work  heralded  the  New 
York  World's  Fair  of  1964-65.  With 
greater  projects  of  huge  proportions 
on  paper,  the  great  artist  passed 
away;  the  people  and  children  of 
the  world  had  lost  a  great  humani- 
tarian, and  the  world  would  sorely 
miss  the  future  ideas  that  he  had 
in  his  brilliant  mind  to  amuse  the 
world.  ■  ■ 


March 

May 
DAY  BOOK  CHAPTER 

1 Matthew .2:1-12 

2 Matthew 4:8-10 

3 Matthew 4:12-25 

4 Matthew 5:1-12 

5 Matthew 5:13-24 

6 Psalms 95:1-6 

7 Psalms 96:1-9 

8 Psalms 66:16-20 

9 Psalms 27:1-8 

10 Psalms 97:1-12 

11 Psalms 98:1-9 

12 Psalms 99:1-9 

13 Psalms 100:1-5 

14 Psalms 101:1-8 

15 Psalms 102: 11-27 

16 Psalms 103:1-22 

17 Psalms 104:23-34 

18 Matthew 15:1-9 

19 John 15:1-11 

20 John 14:8-18 

21 Acts 9: 1  -22 

22 Micah 6:6-8 

23 Habakkuk 2:1-4 

24 Ephesians 6:10-19 

25 Joel 2:12-32 

26 Habakkuk 3:17-18 

27 Malachi 3:1-10 

28 Malachi 3:16-18 

29 John 4:19-24 

30 Isaiah 6:1-8 

31 Isaiah 6:9-13 


"Will  You  Walk  Into  My  Parlor?" 

Evil  speaks  with  voice  of  silver, 
Making  promises  of  gold; 
But  once  it  gets  you  in   its   clutches, 
It  dines  on  nibbles  of   your   soul. 
— Kermit  Shelby 
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9  S&ntL  yDiL 


By  Lewis  H.  Kreuzer 


AS  THE  Father  has  sent  me, 
even  so  I  send  you"  (John 
20:21).  The  key  word  in  this  verse 
of  Scripture  is  the  verb  sent.  It  is 
basic  to  Christian  belief  that  we  are 
sent  to  witness  to  what  God  has 
done  in  Jesus  Christ;  to  tell  men 
near  and  far  of  forgiveness  of  sins 
and  the  new  life  that  is  theirs  be- 
ginning the  moment  they  put  their 
faith  in  Christ.  Witnessing  is  our 
primary  concern  and  wherever 
Christians  gather  and  thoughts 
turn  to  the  deepest  concerns  of  life, 
personal  witnessing  is  certain  to  be 
discussed. 

There  are  those  who  feel  that 
though  they  have  felt  the  call  of 
Christ  and  responded  to  it,  have 
entered  into  the  new  life  and  find 
it  wonderful,  they  simply  cannot 
bring  themselves  to  share  it  with 
others.  They  say,  "I  cannot  do  that. 
I  become  frightened.   I  just  don't 


have  the  way  with  words."  Or  per- 
haps they  say,  "I  have  my  family 
to  raise,  my  job  to  do,  committee 
meetings  to  attend.  The  matters 
of  just  keeping  alive  are  so  much 
that  I  just  don't  have  the  time." 
Though  they  are  saved,  they  feel 
that  they  cannot  be  sent. 

Then  there  are  times  when  all 
of  us  have  said,  or  at  least  felt, 
"I  try,  but  no  one  listens.  I  tell 
them,  but  no  one  cares.  I  invite 
them,  but  they  rarely  come.  Wit- 
nessing just  doesn't  work  any  more 
and  we  need  to  find  new  ways  to 
bring  people  into  the  Kingdom." 

Is  personal  witnessing  old-fash- 
ioned and  of  no  further  use?  Is  it 
out  of  date  and  therefore  to  be 
discarded?  I  say,  "Not  unless 
Christ's  command  to  his  disciples 
has  been  changed,  'so  I  send  you." 
It  was  his  command  to  them.  It 
is  his  command  to  us.  We  are  saved 
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and  sent.  So  the  question  is  not 
should  we  witness,  but  how  can 
we  witness  to  a  world  of  people 
who  do  not  listen  or  do  not  care? 
How  do  we  open  the  ears  of  the  deaf 
and  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind  in 
mid-twentieth  century  America? 

Two  Things  to  Know 

Before  saying  anything  about 
techniques,  there  are  two  things 
we  need  to  know.  First,  who  we  are. 
Paul  said  we  are  ambassadors  for 
Christ.  It  is  one  thing  to  visit  a 
foreign  land.  It  is  quite  another 
to  be  sent  by  someone  with  author- 
ity and  with  a  mission  to  perform. 
We  have  both  and  this  is  what  Jesus 
is  talking  about  in  John  20:21.  We 
are  sent  by  God,  ambassadors  for 
Christ.  We  are  sent  with  a  mission, 
the  same  mission  with  which  God 
sent  Christ.  We  must  know  it  more 
than  with  words,  but  in  the  depth 
of  our  beings,  that  we  are  not  alone 
in  this.  God  is  our  authority.  Our 
mission  is  his  mission. 

The  second  thing  we  need  to 
know  with  certainty  is  what  that 
mission  is.  Christ  came  to  save 
human  beings  from  the  hell  of  sin, 
guilt,  fear,  and  ignorance  in  which 
they  live  apart  from  God.  He  came 
to  save  them,  not  for  some  far-off 
reward,  but  for  a  new  life  that 
begins  now  where  they  live  and 
goes  on  into  eternity.  Jesus  did 
this  by  teaching  men  about  God 
and  how  God  wanted  them  to  live; 
and  he  did  it  by  dying  on  the  cross 
for  their  sins.  Our  mission  is  still 
the  same.  We  must  teach  men  about 
God's  concern  for  them  and  how 
he  wants  them  to  live,  and  we  must 


be  willing  to  die  a  little  for  each 
man  we  hope  to  help  God  save. 

Right  at  this  point  is  where 
evangelism  often  fails.  The  purpose 
becomes  recruiting  members  for  the 
church,  getting  names  on  the  roll, 
increasing  the  membership  of  organ- 
izations or  gaining  stars  for  a  chart 
or  points  for  some  denominational 
program.  Or  sometimes,  it  is  a 
matter  of  backing  folks  into  a 
corner  to  get  them  to  utter  a  few 
words  in  profession  of  faith;  it  is 
a  Christian  warrior  out  hunting  for 
scalps.  The  profession  will  probably 
last  only  as  long  as  the  hunter  is 
in  sight,  but  the  amount  of  pride 
generated  is  most  gratifying.  Our 
mission  is  not  to  build  organizations 
or  to  collect  spiritual  scalps. 

The  mission  of  the  Christian  wit- 
ness is  to  save  human  beings.  To 
save  them  from  despair,  loneliness, 
lovelessness,  from  moral  degrada- 
tion and  the  destruction  of  them- 
selves. Further,  it  is  to  save  them 
for  God,  to  help  them  become  all 
that  God  would  have  them  be  and 
to  put  them  in  tune  with  his  pur- 
poses for  life. 

Find  Methods  That  Work 

Knowing  who  we  are  and  under- 
standing our  mission  are  essential. 
However,  this  does  not  mean  that 
we  can  be  effective  witnesses.  We 
have  to  find  methods  that  will 
work  in  our  situation.  Mass  evange- 
lism and  the  use  of  the  Bible  as  a 
final  authority  brought  thousands 
into  the  church  in  the  last  century. 
Today  the  effectiveness  of  mass 
evangelism  is  quite  limited  because 
man's  sophistication  makes  it  diffi- 
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cult  for  him  to  respond;  and  most 
people  outside  the  church  do  not 
accept  the  Bible  as  an  authority 
at  all.  Yet  many  Christians  find 
themselves  bound  to  the  traditions 
of  the  past  and  thus  meet  with  utter 
frustration  when  trying  to  make 
20th  Century  Americans  realize 
their  need  and  understand  the 
gospel's  answer. 

Men  are  being  reached  and 
brought  to  Christ  today.  There  are 
methods  of  witnessing  that  work 
today.  Two  recent  books,  The 
Taste  of  New  Wine,  by  Keith  Miller 
(World  Books,  1965)  and  Adven- 
tures with  God,  by  James  C.  Hefley 
(Zondervan,  1967)  relate  the  stories 
of  dedicated  men  and  women  who 
have  had  amazing  success  reaching 
others  with  the  Gospel  message. 
Here  are  some  of  the  ingredients 
of  their  witnessing: 

Know  them  by  name.  A  college 
professor  in  a  large  university,  at 
the  close  of  a  lecture  that  numbered 
nearly  100  listeners,  called  a  student 
to  his  desk  using  her  first  and  last 
name.  This  was  not  an  ordinary 
thing  to  do  in  a  society  where  last 
names  or  numbers  are  the  common 
way  of  distinguishing  one  person 
from  another.  The  student  had  a 
problem,  the  professor  sensed  it 
somehow.  Knowing  her  name  so  im- 
pressed the  student  that  it  led  to 
further  talks  and  finally  to  a  de- 
cision to  follow  Christ.  Now,  know- 
ing a  name  really  means  something 
more.  It  means  knowing  the  person, 
being  sensitive  to  his  likes,  dislikes, 
hurts,  problems,  loneliness,  fears. 
Really  knowing  who  he  is  and  where 
he  is  going.   We  need  to  be  con- 
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cerned  about  others.  Genuine  con- 
cern is  rare  enough  to  make  an 
impact  of  its  own. 

Pay  attention.  There  are  people 
all  around  us  who  are  hurt,  lonely, 
lost,  in  pain,  sorrow  or  confusion 
but  they  have  learned  to  cover  this 
up  because  the  world  has  treated 
them  without  sympathy.  The  art 
of  listening  with  a  sensitive  ear  is 
essential  to  effective  witnessing.  Of 
course,  if  one  is  to  listen  he  must 
know  the  language.  If  you  are 
going  to  witness  in  a  foreign  land 
you  have  to  learn  the  language  of 
that  land.  For  most  church-bred 
Christians  the  world  of  non-chris- 
tians  is  a  foreign  land.  To  listen 
you  have  to  know  the  language. 
To  witness  you  have  to  speak  the 
language. 

Each  Christian  undoubtedly  has 
a  talent  for  witnessing  in  a  par- 
ticular way.  Find  the  place  where 
your  talent  lies.  It  may  be  in  living 
such  a  quality  of  life  that  others 
will  notice  and  be  attracted  to  it. 
Your  sensitivity  to  their  interest 
will  open  the  door  to  telling  them 
what  it  is  that  gives  your  life  that 
inward  glow.  You  may  have  a  knack 
for  getting  small  discussion  groups 
started.  This  seems  to  be  something 
that  is  attracting  many  people 
today.  Loneliness  in  society  is  being 
helped  by  the  many  coffee  houses 
that  are  springing  up  across  the  land 
in  cities,  on  campuses  and  in  some 
churches.  Perhaps  your  ability  lies 
in  going  into  the  places  where 
lonely  people  gather  and  telling 
them  of  the  companionship  of 
Christ.  The  books  I  have  mentioned 
tell  of   these   and   other    ways    of 


witnessing  to  the  people  who  live 
all  around  us  seeking  for  some  hope 
for  life. 

A  final  matter  that  must  be  men- 
tioned is  trust  in  God.  The  person 
who  witnesses  plants  the  seed.  The 
growth  and  harvest  are  up  to  God. 
We  often  grow  discouraged  because 
we  do  not  see  the  results.  We  are 
sent  to  witness.  The  results  are  in 
the  hands  of  God.  ■  ■ 


JUST  FOR  FUN 

The  minister  handed  the  carefully 
wrapped  Bible  across  the  counter  at  the 
post  office. 

After  he  weighed  it,  the  clerk  asked, 
"Anything  breakable  in  here?" 

The  answer  came  promptly:  "Only  the 
Ten  Commandments." 

— John  M.  Williams  in  Family  Weekly. 

(Sent  in  by  Glenn  Everett.) 

"I'm  buying  a  washing  machine  for  my 

wife  as  a  birthday  present." 
"That  will  be  a  nice  little  surprise." 
"Yes,  quite!   She's    expecting    a    new 

car." — Builders. 

"Either  learn  to  fly  today,"  said  the 
mother  pigeon  angrily,  "or  I'll  tie  a  rope 
on  you  and  tow  you  around!" 

"But  mother,"  cried  the  little  pigeon, 
"I  don't  want  to  be  pigeon-towed!" 
— International  Harvester. 

In  Norman,  Okla.,  a  Sunday  school 
teacher  asked  her  pupils  what  they  had 
learned  from  reading  1  Kings,  chapter 
11,  of  the  Bible.  One  little  girl  replied: 
"Well,  I  found  out  one  thing — King 
Solomon  kept  700  women  from  being  old 
maids." 

— John  Scanlon  in  Sat.  Review. 


'What  do  you  want  for  $15,000  a  year?" 
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Reunion 

on 
Taiwan 

By  Donald  Graham 


Master  Sergeant  Ernest  C.  Bradley 
and  Hsieh  Pee-chu,  the  girl  whose  life 
he  saved. 


TEN  YEARS  AGO,  Specialist  6  Ernest  C.  Bradley  gave  his 
money  and  pawned  his  wristwatch  to  get  a  two-year-old 
Chinese  girl  admitted  to  the  hospital.  His  generosity  saved  the 
girl's  life. 

Today,  Master  Sergeant  Bradley,  now  of  the  1st  Air  Cavalry 
Division's  Public  Information  Office,  is  looking  back  on  "the  five 
happiest  days  of  my  life"  — an  R  &  R  leave  in  Taipei  that  reunited 
him  with  the  girl  and  her  family. 

In  1957-1960  Bradley  was  stationed  in  Taipei  where  he  worked 
with  the  Armed  Forces  Radio.  There  he  met  Hsieh  Kwei  who  did 
the  housework  in  the  hostel  where  Bradley  and  other  Americans 
stayed.  Bradley  and  Hsieh  Kwei  became  good  friends. 

So  it  was  natural  that  in  January,  1959,  when  Hsieh  Pee-chu 
became  seriously  ill  that  her  father  should  turn  to  Bradley.  "The 
child  was  very  sick  and  Hsieh  Kwei  didn't  have  the  money  to  take 
her  to  the  hospital." 

"I  gave  him  all  the  bills  I  had— about  $10  in  American  money 
and  my  wristwatch  and  told  him  to  pawn  that  to  get  some  more. 
And  to  tell  the  hospital  authorities  that  an  American  friend  would 
pay  the  little  girl's  bills." 

"Hsieh  Pee-chu  got  well  and  then  Hsieh  Kwei  was  drafted 
into  the  Army  and  I  left  Formosa  so  I  lost  touch  with  them.  But 
I  knew  when  I  was  assigned  to  Vietnam  that  I  was  going  to  spend 
my  first  R  &  R  trying  to  locate  the  family. 

"I  got  the  help  of  the  China  News  and  located  Hsieh  Kwei. 
He  has  six  children  and  lives  comfortably  in  Taipei  where  he  manages 
a  major  hotel.  When  the  article  appeared  in  the  newspaper,  I  just 
couldn't  spend  my  money.  Hotels,  restaurants,  and  the  people  of 
the  city  competed  in  offering  me  hospitality.  It  was  truly  wonderful." 
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King  of  the  Roll 


EVERY  season  thousands  of  the  country's  best  bowlers  gather 
at  a  site  designated  by  the  American  Bowling  Congress  and 
start  rolling  balls  and  hitting  pins  day  and  night  for  about  three 
months.  To  win  the  crown  as  king  of  this  tournament,  a  man  has  to 
be  mighty  good— yet  one  of  the  best  bowlers  the  world  has  ever 
known  never  was  able  to  cop  the  A.  B.  C.  title.  His  bowling  back- 
ground reads  like  Babe  Ruth,  Jack  Dempsey,  Jim  Thorpe,  and  the 
rest  of  the  sports  greats. 

Joe  Falcaro  was  probably  one  of  the  most  colorful  ball-rollers 
in  the  field.  Everywhere  he  bowled  he  drew  crowds  to  a  sport  usually 
considered  dull.  Joe  participated  in  21  tournaments  during  his 
career  and  had  a  196  average.  He  had  one  weakness.  During  short 
matches  he  could  be  beaten,  but  in  40  or  more  games  he  couldn't  be 
touched.  Like  Babe  Ruth,  Joe  had  a  flair  for  the  theater  and  the 
show  he  would  put  on  before  each  match  was  hilarious.  Before  a 
match  he  would  turn  to  the  large  gallery  and  holler  that  he  was 
going  to  clobber  his  opponent.  After  such  a  pompous  statement  you 
would  think  the  fans  would  boo  and  razz  him,  but  they  didn't  for 
he  would  make  good  his  boast  and  win  the  match.  He  would  dance, 
holler,  leap  through  each  shot  and  put  body  English  on  the  ball. 

Joe  took  up  the  game  of  bowling  at  the  early  age  of  nine  when 
he  was  a  pinboy.  It  wasn't  long  before  he  got  the  hang  of  knocking 
down  the  pins  and  beating  the  older  pinsetters.  When  he  was  in 
his  early  teens  he  took  on  the  great  Jimmy  Smith,  the  recognized 
world  champion,  and  beat  him.  For  over  twenty-five  years,  Joe 
was  tops  in  his  trade.  Some  sportswriters  once  figured  the  number 
of  games  that  he  had  rolled  in  all  his  years.  The  total  was  over  a 
million!  To  a  bowler,  scoring  300  points  is  like  a  baseball  pitcher 
hurling  a  no-hitter.  Well,  Joe  scored  300  in  more  than  60  games 
during  his  lifetime! 

At  the  time  he  bowled,  there  were  over  twenty  million  bowlers 
and  Joe  was  the  King! 

— Mario  De  Marco 
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lift  tip  Dour  Heart 


I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  men  who  are  really  "big" 
are  more  interested  in  people  than  in  things  or  ideas.  — Norval  Pease. 

The  first  person  you  should  count  on  when  you  need  help  is 
you.  — Ollie  Stewart. 

What  this  world  needs  is  more  open  minds  and  less  open 
mouths.— Nashville  Tennessean. 

If  you  have  a  mountain  to  climb,  you  will  never  get  to  the  top 
until  you  start  putting  one  foot  in  front  of  the  other.  —Nina 
Willis  Walter. 

Liberty,   like  charity,  must  begin  at  home.  — James    Conant. 

Faith  is  the  bird  who  feels  the  light  and  sings  before  dawn.— 
Alabama  Temperance  Alliance. 

To  travel  hopefully  is  a  better  thing  than  to  arrive.  — Robert 
Louis  Stevenson. 

Evil  habits,  like  weeds,  require  no  cultivation  — only  neglect.— 

Megiddo  Message. 

Goodness,  like  enthusiasm,  is  contagious;  you  must  catch  it, 
you  must  have  it,  and  you  must  give  it.  — Peter  S.  Mousolite. 

A  man  has  to  live  with  himself,  and  he  should  see  to  it  that 
he  always  has  good  company.  — Charles  Evans  Hughes. 

Christianity  can  live  without  a  democracy,  but  democracy 
cannot  live  without  Christianity  —  Arkansas  Baptist. 

The  mind  stretched  by  a  new  idea  never  returns  to  the  same 
dimension.  —  Detro  iter. 

Some  of  the  best  preaching  is  done  by  holding  your  tongue.  —  Grit. 
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Brief  News  Items 


Population  Explosion 

About  A. D.,  1800  the  population 
of  the  world  passed  the  billion  mark. 
It  had  taken  perhaps  a  million  years 
for  human  numbers  to  reach  that 
total.  In  only  130  years-by  1930- 
the  population  had  grown  to  2 
billion.  The  next  doubling  to  4 
billion  will  be  completed  in  50 
years,  by  1980.  If  the  present  trend 
continues,  world  population  will 
pass  the  7  billion  mark  by  — or  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  century.— 
Robert  C.  Cook. 

For  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the 
President  of  the  Population  Refer- 
ence Bureau,  write  the  Bureau  at 
1755  Masschusetts  Ave.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036. 

New  Magazine  on  Unity 

A  new  joint  Protestant- Catholic- 
Orthodox  information  magazine 
called  Unity  Trends  is  now  on  the 
market.  It  is  sixteen  pages  and  is 
edited  by  the  staff  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  Department  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches.  It  will  be 
published  by  Our  Sunday  Visitor 
and  edited  by  the  Rev.  William  A. 
Norgren.  Individual  subscriptions 
will  cost  $3.00  a  year  with  "con- 
siderable discounts"  on  bulk  orders. 
Write  Unity  Trends,  NCC,  475 
Riverside  Dr.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10027. 


Increased  Contributions  to  UN  Refu- 
gee Program 

Nine  governments  are  giving  this 
year  increased  contributions  to  the 
UN  Refugee  Program.  These  are: 
China,  Denmark,  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  Greece,  Israel,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Turkey,  and  Yugo- 
slavia. 


Seabee  Allen  L.  Childers  of  MCB-133, 
a  Methodist,  wanted  to  help 
Vietnamese  people  before  he  returned 
to  the  States.  Here  he  is  presenting  a 
new  fan  to  Sister  Marie  Angela  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  Nursery  in  Da  Nang. 
He  also  contributed  from  his  combat 
pay  to  the  Stella  Maris  School  which 
has  crowded  100  children  into 
classrooms  that  had  been  built  for  30. 
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Congratulations  to  CDR  David  W. 
Plank,  CHC,  USN,  on  his  marriage  to 
Patricia  Kay  (McDaris).  The 
wedding  took  place  on  5  August  1967 
at  2  P.M.  at  the  First  Assembly  of 
God  Church,  Taft,  Calif.  The  wedding 
followed  a  7-month  engagement. 
After  the  wedding,  the  couple  made  a 
honeymoon  trip  across  the  U.S.A.  on 
their  way  to  Harvard  University 
where  Dave  is  now  in  school.  (We're 
delighted  Dave  and  Pat  found  time  to 
come  by  THE  LINK  office.) 


Special  ABS  Luncheon  at  Pentagon 

Last  November  9,  following  "Vet- 
erans Day"  observances,  a  special 
luncheon  was  held  at  the  Pentagon 
celebrating  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety's 150-year  history  of  giving 
Scriptures  to  men  and  women  in 
the  armed  forces  of  the  U.S.  and 
their  allies. 

Deluxe  red  leather  bound  editions 
of  the  Society's  best-seller,  the 
N.  T.  in  Today's  English  Version, 
were  presented  to  the  Rev.  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  Chaplain  (MG)  Francis 
L.  Sampson,  Chaplain  John  F.  Graf, 
and  Chaplain  (CPT)  Frank  L.  Gar- 
rett. In  addition  a  large  ABS  pulpit 
Bible  was  presented  to  Chaplain 
Wayne  Holiday  to  be  placed  in  the 
Pentagon  pulpit. 

Project  Hope 

Hospital  ship  S.  S.  Hope  costs 
$5,000,000  a  year  to  operate,  yet 
more  than  8,450  operations  have 
been  performed  aboard  her  and 
some  100,000  persons  treated  and 
more  than  3,450  local  doctors  and 
nurses  have  been  trained  in  the 
latest  medical  techniques.  In  the 
seven  years  Hope  has  been  to  sea 
she  has  visited  seven  nations  on 
three  continents  and  has,  according 
to  Richard  L.  Tobin,  become  the 
most  welcome  ship  in  the  world. 
Contributions  for  her  work  may  be 
sent  to  William  B.  Walsh,  M.D., 
Project  HOPE,  2233  Wisconsin 
Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20007. 

Our  Federal  Employees 

Latest  figures  available,  accord- 
ing to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
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of  the  United  States,  show  there 
are  now  3,012,387  employees  on  the 
federal  payroll  — not  including  men 
and  women  in  uniform. 

Federal  employees  now  exceed 
the  total  population  (of  those  over 
18  years  of  age)  of  nine  states— 
Alaska,  Delaware,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Nevada,  North  Dakota,  South  Da- 
kota, Vermont,  and  Wyoming.— 
Business  News  Features. 


Churches  in  the  Soviet  Union 

Recently  the  Patriarch  of  Moscow 
issued  a  letter  on  the  occasion  of 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Com- 
munist Revolution  in  Russia  hailing 
the  achievements  of  the  Soviets  in 
regard  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
ideas  of  "peace,  justice,  and  love 
for  mankind." 

In  reply  the  Synod  of  Bishops  of 
the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  Out- 
side of  Russia,  75  E.  93rd  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  10028  says:  "In  1914 
the  number  of  churches  in  Russia 
was  77,767,  and  there  were  608 
monasteries.  Yet  in  1961,  when  the 
Russian  church  joined  the  World 


Council  of  Churches,  the  Moscow 
Patriarchate  claimed  to  have  only 
20,000  churches.  In  1964  Metro- 
politan Nikodim  conceded  that 
about  half  of  these  churches  were 
closed.  Certainly  churches  in  which 
services  are  performed  are  becoming 
very  scarce  in  the  USSR." 


PHOTO  CREDITS 

Page  5,  Thomas  A.  Dooley  Founda- 
tion; page  6,  Medico;  pages  7,  8,  Meals 
for  Millions;  page  56,  Wei  Hau;  pages 
59,  60,  U.S.  Navy;  page  61,  U.S.  Army. 


The  Korean  Chapel  Choir  at  Camp 
Henry,  Taegu,  Korea,  the  chapel 
staff,  and  Colonel  and  Mrs.  James 
Griffin  had  a  goodbye-hello  party  for 
the  outgoing  and  incoming  chaplains. 
Chaplain  (LTC)  Reginald  J.  Huebner 
was  transferred  to  U.S.  Army 
Garrison  (4A-4005)  Fort  Hood,  Tex., 
and  was  replaced  by  Chaplain  (LTC) 
Lyle  W.  Robinson  at  HQ  8th  U.S. 
Army  Depot  Command/8th  Army 
Rear. 
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gfyrfitttk  Oklntiar 


UNTIL  1752,  March  was  the  first  month  of  the  year  on  English 
calendars.  When  the  Gregorian  (N.S.,  or  corrected)  calendar  was 
adopted,  eleven  days  were  dropped  and  people  in  England  marched  in 
the  streets  crying,  "Give  us  back  our  eleven  days!"  Named  for  the  Roman 
god  of  war,  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  month  is  in  winter;  one-third, 
in  spring. 

March  is  Red  Cross  Month;  Children's  Art  Month;  Easter  Seal  Campaign 
Month.  Lent  began  February  28. 

Mar.  1.  Articles  of  Confederation  signed,  1781. 

Mar.  2.  Americans  in  Texas  revolt,  1835. 

Mar.  3.  First  Sunday  in  Lent.  First  stamps  of  national  circulation  issued, 
1847. 

Mar.  4.  First  Congress  of  the  United  States  met  in  New  York, 1789. 

Mar.  5.  Boston  Massacre,  1770. 

Mar.  6.  The  Alamo  in  San  Antonio  fell,  1836. 

Mar.  7.  Luther  Bubank,  naturalist,  born  1849. 

Mar.  8.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  famous  Supreme  Court  justice,  born  1841. 

Mar.  9.  Battle  between  Merrimac  and  Monitor  during  Civil  War,  1862. 

Mar.  10.  Second  Sunday  in  Lent.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  invents  tele- 
phone, 1876. 

Mar.  14.  Eli  Whitney  invented  the  cotton  gin,  1794. 

Mar.  15.  Ides  of  March.  Julius  Caesar  assassinated,  44  B.C.  Andrew  Jack- 
son, 7th  President,  born  1767. 

Mar.  16.  James  Madison,  4th  President,  born  1751.  West  Point  established 
1801. 

Mar.  17.  Third  Sunday  in  Lent.  St.  Patrick's  Day.  Campfire  Girl  Founders' 
Day. 

Mar.  18.  Grover  Cleveland,  22d  and  24th  Presidents,  born  1837. 

Mar.  19.  David  Livingstone,  great  missionary,  born  1813. 

Mar.  20.  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  published  in  1852. 

Mar.  21.  Johann  S.  Bach,  great  composer,  born  1685. 

Mar.  22.  King  George  III  signed  Stamp  Act,  1763. 

Mar.  23.  On  this  day  Patrick  Henry  declared:  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death!"  Famous  speech,  1775. 

Mar.  24.  Fourth  Sunday  in  Lent. 

Mar.  27.  Florida  discovered,  1513. 

Mar.  29.  John  Tyler,  10th  President,  born  1790. 

Mar.  30.  Seward's  Day.  U.S.  buys  Alaska  from  Russia,  1867. 

Mar.  31.  Fifth  Sunday  in  Lent.  CCC  founded,  1933. 

And  looking  ahead,  April  14  is  Easter. 
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THROUGHOUT  this  issue  of  THE  LINK,  you  will  find  five 
articles  prepared  not  only  for  individual  reading,  but  also  for 
group  discussion  and  for  lay  leaders'  helps. 

1.  The  Battle  Within  (page  10) 

Biblical  Material:  Romans  7:1-25;  Ephesians  6:10-20 

Discuss  this  statement:  Life  is  made  up  of  choices.  What  principles 
should  guide  a  person  as  he  makes  choices?  What  particular  choices 
does  the  military  person  face?  How  can  one  be  true  to  himself  and 
still  get  along  with  others? 

2.  Don't  Lose  This  Day!  (page  24) 
Biblical  Material:  Ephesians  5:15-20 

How  can  we  make  every  day  count?  What's  wrong  with  this 
statement:  Since  I  won't  be  around  very  long,  why  not  make  my 
life  a  single  big  goof-off?  Try  to  imagine  how  different  the  world 
would  have  been  if  Jesus  had  decided  to  do  nothing  because  he  had 
so  little  time.  How  does  self-pity  affect  the  present  and  the  future? 

3.  Who  Is  the  Holy  Spirit?  (page  32) 
Biblical  Material:  John  14:15-31;  16:1-15 

Why  do  we  say  "who"  when  we  refer  to  the  Holy  Spirit  and  not 
"what"?  What  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  Why  do  we  believe  in 
God  in  three  persons?  How  does  the  Holy  Spirit  bring  power? 

4.  Channels  of  Power  (page  44) 
Biblical  Material:  Ephesians  6:11-21 

What  part  does  the  group  play  in  the  life  of  the  Christian?  How 
does  a  group  help  one  to  be  a  more  dynamic  Christian?  How  can  a 
group  keep  from  becoming  a  mere  discussion  circle?  Why  should 
every  Christian  be  "on  mission"? 

5.  I  Send  You  (page  52) 

Biblical  Material:  John  20:19-23 

What  is  the  heart  of  the  Christian  witness?  What  are  some  out- 
moded ways  of  witnessing  for  Christ?  What  things  keep  a  person 
from  accepting  Christ?  How  can  you  help  a  person  get  rid  of  these 
things?  How  can  you  communicate  to  the  non-Christian? 
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The  Story  of  Jacqueline  Kennedy  by  Alida  Sims  Malkus.  Grosset  &  Dunlap, 
51  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10010.  1967.  $1.95. 

Going  the  rounds  today  is  the  mistaken  idea  that  modern  young  people 
have  no  heroes.  I  am  sure  many  young  ladies  look  up  to  and  admire  the 
gracious  charm  of  Jacqueline  Kennedy.  Here  is  her  story  told  simply  yet 
adequately  and  beautifully.  Few  young  ladies  will  ever  grow  up  to  become 
the  wife  of  the  future  President  of  the  United  States,  but  all  can  grow  up  and 
develop  character  and  individuality  and  in  these  Jacqueline  Kennedy  may  well 
be  called  the  heroine  for  many. 

The  A.  A.  Way  of  Life  by  Bill  (A.  A.'s  Co-Founder).  Alcoholics  Anonymous  World 
Services,  Inc.  Box  459,  Grand  Central  Post  Office,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017.  1967. 
$3.50. 

A  devotional  book  and  discussion  guide  containing  several  hundred  excerpts 
from  A.  A.  literature. 

Devotions  for  Dieters  by  H.  Victor  Kane.  The  Judson  Press,  Valley  Forge,  Pa. 
19481.  1967.  $1.95. 

More  than  half  the  battle  in  becoming  trim  again  is  attitude.  In  this  little 
devotional  guide,  a  minister  who  was  fat  and  is  now  trim,  sets  forth  in  a 
straightforward  way  sound  principles  for  winning  a  victory  over  one's  appetites. 
Note  one  or  two  quotes:  "If  you  eat  as  if  there's  no  tomorrow,  there  won't  be." 
"Don't  put  off  until  tomorrow  what  you  should  take  off  today!" 

On  Teaching  the  Bible  as  Literature  by  James  S.  Ackerman  with  Jane  Stouder 
Hawley.  Indiana  University  Press,  Bloomington,  Ind.  1967.  $1.45  paperback. 
Although  prepared  as  background  for  secondary  school  teachers,  this  book 
will  be  helpful  to  Sunday  school  teachers  and  individual  Bible  readers.  It 
emphasizes  the  historical  context  of  several  sets  of  stories  from  the  Old  Testament 
—  primeval  stories,  patriarchal  stories,  the  story  of  Joseph,  the  story  of  Moses 
and  the  Exodus,  the  story  of  the  Fall  of  Jericho,  the  story  of  Samson  and 
Delilah,  and  the  story  of  David  and  Goliath. 

The  Soviets  by  Robert  Goldston.  Bantam  Books,  Inc.  271  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  10016.  1967.  $1.00. 

In  1967  the  Soviets  celebrated  fifty  years  of  the  control  of  Russia.  Robert 
Goldston  has  brought  together  in  this  short  book  an  outstanding  collection  of 
pictures  made  during  those  50  years.  The  brief  text  gives  a  vivid  account  of 
the  major  events  taking  place  from  1917  to  1967. 
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(Continued  from  page  4) 


But  during  this  time,  the  very  people  who  the  next  minute 
might  get  shot  or  hit  a  booby  trap,  never,  never,  I  say  never  com- 
plained in  their  whole  year  as  poor  little  Curt  Reed. 

Again  I  say  my  heart  is  really  out  to  Mrs.  Reed  whose  son 
would  make  his  mother  worry  about  him  not  having  air  condition- 
ing, when  some  mothers  have  nothing  but  a  telegram  from  the 
department  of  the  Army. 

To  you  the  editor,  I  say  to  you,  either  you  don't  know  what 
a  war  is  like  or  you  don't  have  guts  to  print  it.  I  dare,  dare  you 
to  print  this  in  "Sound  Off."  A  carbon  of  this  letter  is  posted  on 
the  Battalion  Bulletin  board.  I'm  waiting  for  my  letter  to  appear. 

-Sgt.  James  W.  Southerland,  RA  18728958,  HHC  1st  Bn  (Air- 
borne) 8th  Cav,  1st  Cav  Div,  APO  96490  San  Francisco 

Enclosed  is  25$.  Please  send  me  the  November  issue.  530  people 
are  waiting  to  see  my  letter  published. 

(We  wrote  Sgt  Southerland  in  part;  I  certainly  don't  blame 
you  for  lashing  out  at  the  fellows  who  are  not  suffering  as  you  are. 
I  have  just  reread  the  article  "From  Boot  Camp  to  Vietnam."  I  feel 
it  was  sensitively  written  and  expresses  a  mother's  feeling  for  her 
son.  Of  course,  it  is  aimed  primarily  at  a  civilian  audience;  and  I 
can  see  that  you  would  resent  it  because  it  does  not  picture  war 
as  horrible  as  it  really  is. 

We  have  readers  in  all  sorts  of  conditions  — those  who  have  just 
gone  into  service;  those  that  are  taking  basic  training;  those  that 
are  still  in  the  States;  as  well  as  those  who  are  in  Vietnam  . . . 

We  thought  the  article  was  good  in  that  it  revealed  what  a 
sensitive  mother  thought  about  her  son  and  his  experiences  in  the 
military.  The  article  was  first  published  in  Christian  Herald,  and 
at  least  one  other  editor  thought  it  had  a  message  to  give.  Please 
note  some  of  the  things  she  said: 

"I  hate  war  and  all  it  stands  for . . .  I'm  glad  Rich  spent  his 
year  in  Korea  and  his  weeks  at  Fort  Ord ...  I  would  encourage 
them  to  go  into  their  three  or  four  years  of  service. . .  .Let's  write 
them  often.  Let's  pray  for  them  and  appreciate  them,  but  don't 
let  us  'pity'  them " 

I'm  glad  you  let  off  steam  and  wrote  us;  we  are  glad  to  get 
letters  from  our  readers.  And  let  me  assure  you  that  we  pray  daily 
for  you  men  who  are  out  there.  God  bless  you.  — THE  EDITOR.) 
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"I  sure  am  happy  to  meet  your 
brother,  Harry  .  .  .  or,  is  it  your 
sister?" 


Baa,  baa,  black  sheep!  have  you 
any  wool? 

Yes,  sir,   yes,   sir,  three  bags  full. 

One  for  my  master  and  one  for  my 
dame, 

And  one  for  college  students  to  pull 
over  the  eyes  of  37,473,890  pro- 
fessors. 

Scientist  to  returning  spaceman: 
"Tell  me,  is  there  any  life  on  Mars?" 

"Well,"  answered  the  spaceman, 
"there's  a  little  on  Saturday  night, 
but  it's  awfully  dead  the  rest  of  the 
week."  —  Automotive  Service  Digest. 


In  filling  out  the  official  Federal 
employment  forms,  Georgia-born 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  came 
to  the  line  asking  whether  any 
relatives  had  ever  plotted  to  over- 
throw the  government  of  the  United 
States.  He  studied  a  moment  and 
then  wrote  in  a  precise  hand:  "My 
two  grandfathers." 

Both  served  in  the  Confederate 
Army.  — Walter  Trohan,  Chicago 
Tribune. 

Speaker  at  Maxwell  Air  Force 
Base:  "I  am  certainly  glad  to  be 
with  you  on  this  wonderful  morning. 
My  wife  and  I  are  celebrating  today 
three  happy  years  of  married  life. 
That's  not  bad  out  of  fourteen!" 


"I  don't  know  whether  to  be  a 
barber  or  an  author." 

"Toss  for  it  — heads  or  tales."  — 
Watchman- Examiner. 

A  New  Teenage  Twist 
Early  to  bed 
And  early  to  rise 
Takes  the  mother 
By  complete  surprise. 

-Harold  L.  Taylor 

"Here  I  am,  Eb!  I  didn't  keep 
you  waiting  long,  did  I?" 

"No,  congratulations,  Flo!  This 
is  the  earliest  you've  ever  been 
late!"—  Nashville  Tennessee  Banner. 

"And  there  I  was,"  a  convict  was 
telling  his  cell  mate,  "making  big 
money  — about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
too  big."  —  Great  Northern  Goat. 
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